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Abstract 

This study* i nvolved 213 children who were either' in Junior Kindergarten in 1978 and Grade 1 
in 1980 (69 children) or Senior Kindergarten in 1978 and Grade 2 1980 (144 children). Of 
these, 76 children had been identified by their kindergarten teachers as "thriving in terms 
of my goals", 80 as "making average progress", and 57 as "not yet thriving". Sixty of the 
kindergarten children attended regular half-day Junior or Senior Kindergarten, 82 attended 
alternate full-day Junior or Senior Kindergarten, and 70 attended full-day Senior 
Kindergarten. The major concerYis of the study were the effects of different types of 
Kindergarten programs both' in Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2, the differences between 
child^ren percei\/ed as "thrivi ng" "average" , or "non-thriving", an'd the stability and 
predictability of those differences. ' 

In brief, virtOally no differences were found among children as a function of the 
type of kindergarten jDro^ram attended, either in Kindergarten or two years later. Large 
differences were found between "thrivers" and "non-thrivers" in both Ki fidergarten and Grade 
2 on a variety of language and academic skill measures, and on. teacher-rated social skills, 
temperamental characteristics, and self-confidence and sel frdi rection. Grade 1 children 
differed less as groups by thrive ratings (e.g., Junior Ki ndergarten^ teachers ' global 
perceptions of thrive status were less predictive than Senior Kindergarten teachers'). 
However, relationships between measures, both concurrently and longitudi?ial ly, were mostly 
similar for both groups. In general, kindergarten measures of social and ^motional charac- 
teristics were more pr#dictive of Grade 1 and 2 academic skills than the reverse. Changes 
in Grade 2 thrive status were predictable from Seni or Ki ndergarten temperament ratings. No 
differences "were ■ riel ated to parental education or occupation. A major conclusion of the 
study is that individual differences in temperament, and related but more environmentally 
I'nf luenceabl e differences in self-confidence, self-directive strategies, and social skills, 
should be concerns of primary teachers along with the traditional emphasis on basic skills. 



1 Introdiiclion 

f) 

The research described in this report concerns three major questions: 

1. Does attending half-day, alternati\/e full-day, or full-day Kindergarten make any 
difference to children's functioning in a variety of areas (health, language, academic 
performance, social skills, or emotional functioning) either in kindergarten (Junior or 
SenioT*) or in«Grades 1 or 2? * 

Z. What diffe^eaces characterize children perceived by their kindergarten teachers to be 
"thriving", "average", or " non- thr i vi ng '« in tei'ms of the teachers' ^goals both in 
Kindergarten (Junrw- or Senior) and in Grades 1 ojp. 2? ^ 

3. Among children frqm Junior Kindergarten tu Grade 2, what relationships e<xist concur- 
Tf?ntly and longitudinally between demographic characteristics, health, language skills, 
, academic skills, social skills, and emotional characteristics (including temperament, 
self'-confidence,andself-diiection).' * 

This study was originally undertaken in the spring of 1978 lo examine question 1 
>egarding the effects of kirnlergarten programs. "Thrfving", "average' , and "non-thri vi ng'l 
children were selected for the study on the grounds that program differences might prove to 
be more salient for average or*^ non- thr i v i ng children than for thriving children, A total of 
34Q children in six different school boards vere included. ^ Results of the J978 study 
indicated that types of kindergarten programs made little apparent difference to children's 
functioning .as . assessed by language and academic tests, teacher ratings of social skills, 
temperament, self-confidence, or behavioural differences, parent ratings of emotional 
episodes and behavioural preferences; tester ratings of children's self-control in test- 
taking situations; and children's health as indexed by absences. Relevant literature on 
effects of , k i ndergarten programs is "discussed in the 1978 report.' However, large and 
significant differences in most of these areas were found ^ong children perceived by tneir 
teachers to be "thriving", "average", or "non- thr i vi ng" , (For details, see BiemiMer,* 
1978.) Maj|or kindergarten findings will be reviewed in this report. Relevant literature 
concerning 'factors relating to thrive status is discussed in the 1978 report. Additional 
literature will be discussed in conjunction with the results and implications of this study. 

In the spring of 1980, children for whom reasonably complete data were available 
in the original sample were again tested and rated. A^^tal of 213 children in five school 
boards were included in the 1980 sample.^ This included 90 per cent of the target sample. 




1. The%priginal study was undertaken unfairly short notice rather late in the school 
year. Most cases of missing data involved failure by teachers to complete rating 
scales. 

2. . The sixth board, Ottawa, was omitted because children were attending a bilingual 

prggram which was not cogsidered comparable to the programs offered in the other 
boards. 




The purposes of "the follow-up study were to re-examine the effects of different types of 
kindergarten experience, to determine whether perceived thrive status in X978 was related to 
functioning Tn 1980, and to examine relationships between specific measures In 1976 and 
1980. 



The 213 Chi Idren^ studied were in two cohoVts. One included 69 children^^o were 
in Junior Kindergarten in 1978 and Grade 1 in ISdO. The other included 144 children who 
were in Seniof- Kindergarten fn 1978 and Grade 2 in 1980. The number of children from each 
grade and program and their thrive status are shown in Table 1-1. 



Table 1-1 
■ Number of Children by Grade, 
Program, and Thrive Rating 







Grade 


and 


Pr og ram 












Junior Kindergarten 
Grade 1 




Senior Kindergarten 
Grade 2 






Thrive 
Rati ng 


Half-day 


Alternate 
Full-day 


Tot§l 


1 Half-day 


Alternate 

Full-day 


Rural 
Full-day 


Urban 
Full-day 


Total 


Thri vi ng 


9 


r — 

13 


22 


1 15 


13 


*18 


8 


^ 54 


Average 


10 


17 


27 


t 12 


18 


14 


9 


53 


Non- 
thriving 


8 


12 


20 


' 7 


9 


13 


8 


37 


Total 


27 


42 


69 


1 '34 


* 40 


45 


25 


144 



id. ' . » s 

General Characteristics of the Population Studietf ** 

The children included in this study all attended Roman Catholic separate schools in Ontario. 
The large majority (88 per cent) attended rural or small town schools. This population^ was 
chosen because of the original focus of the study on different types of kindergarten 
programs. Most alternate ful 1-day Junior Kindergarten ancf ful 1-day Senior Kindergarten 
programs were operated only by Roman Catholic separate school boards (RclSBs), primarily in 
rural , areas. ^ An important aspect of this particular sample is that the children came from j 
'an unusually hpmogenous background.^ As will be detailed in chapter 3, this p«pulation 
represents a relatively narrow socio-economic background, with few children coming from very 
poor or wealthy families, and , vi rtual ly none from broken families. Within this population, 
economic and family structure variables have proveru to play a very small role in the indi- ^ 
vidual differences perceived by teachers. (Details will be given in chapter 3 and later D 
chapters.) Thus individual differences examined in this study pre$,umably reflect constitu- 
tional and environmental influences other thin major socjal class factors. 



3. Alternate full-day Kindergarten programs are generally operated on the basis of busing 
Q considerations in rural areas. 
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iy Research Design and Methods . • 

». 

Design 

The original design was Jntended to include six chilitren from ten ^classrooms from each 
six different kindergarten programs: • ' " 

1. Rural "haU-day (HD) Junior Ki ncfergarten 

2. Rural half-day (HD) Senior Kindergarten ' * ' 

3. Rural aVternate full-day (AFD) Junior Kindergarten 

4. Rural alternate full-day (AFD) Senior iCi ndergarten 

5. Rural full-day (RFD) Senior Kindergarten »/ 

6. Urban full-day (UFD) Senior Kindergarten 

{ t 

(Full-^ay Junior Kindergarten programs were not included because they do not exist.) 

* ' t 

The six children in each, class were to be selected. by the'teacher to include two 
children "thriving in terms of your goals", two making "average progress in terms of your 
goals", and two "not as yet thriving in terms of your goal s" . In practice, some teachers 
were unable or unwilling to identify two "non-thriving" children. All the HD children (10 
crlasses) came from the YorR: Region .RCSSB. AFD children came from the Lampton County and 
London-Middlesex RCSSBs.^ RFD children attended the Bruce/Grey and Brant County RCSSBs. UFO 
children were from the Brant County (Brantford) an.d Ottawa RCSSBs. 

The 213 children in the follow-up study are from all these boards except for 
Ottawa which wds omitted because its bilingual program was not considered comparable to the 
other programs. 

Thtr foniow-up study drew on a target sample of 230 children from 'tl^e 1978 study 
for whom reaso ably complete data were, aval lable. Of these, 218 were reported by the five 
participating boards to be still attending school in the board, and 213 were * success ful ly 
included in the study. 

No research staff pr teachers involved in the 1980 study were informed of the 
children's 1978 thrive ratings, nor of any other 1978 data. 



Sources of Data and Measures ^ 



There were four sources of data -ir this sttidy: children; teachers; parents'; and testers. 
Measures will be ^described briefly here. Additional detail concerning measures will be 
pro'vided in chapters 4 and 5 on results, 



1. 



This procedure was adopted from Prescott (1973). See BiemiUer (1978) for det'ails on 
Prescott's firrdings regarding "thriving", "average", and "non-thriving" children. 
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* Children . Children were tested for working meffiory capacity (1980 only), language 
skills? academic- skills, and sel^direction ^980 onl,). Testers were not infonn«d>af 
children's thrive status at the time of testing. The following s-pecific measures were us*dt 

1. Onrkinq Memo^v (1980 only) . Clown Test (Case, Kurland, and Goldberg, X9^2): This 
7s a test of the numbeV of concrete operations a child can co-ordinate simultan- 
eously (see Case, 1978). It provides a very rough index of mental maturity. The 
test assesses the nu/nber of features of a clown figure tfle child can remember. 
* This test was administered individually. 

- 2. . Language, 1978 - CIRCUS Say .nd Tell Test' (1978): It involves describing common 
objects, use of syntax, and telling a story based on a picture. This test was 
administered individually. • ♦ 

\ •Language, 1980 , Bankson Language ScVeen,ng Test (1977): Jhis productive language 
' .^st includes -four vocabulary subtests (nouns', cHegorles, prepositions . and 
opposites), and, four""' syntactic .tib^ests' (verb tenses, plurals,, subject-verb- 
agreement, and sentence completion) ^ 

.Story-telling using the^ sane pictute gi/en ^in 1978 was repeated in 1980. 

These testb were adminjsteied individually. 

\ ' 

4. Academic Skills. 1978 . Two CIRCUS Tests (1977) w.*ce administered: How Much and 
HOW Many (quantitative concepts, counti ng on^-to'one correspondence', ordination, 
and s.ze comparisons); and Finding Letters and Numbers (recognizing printed 
letters and numbers when named by^thb examiner), .These tests were administered in 
I groups of three. 

• 5 Academic .kills. 1980 - Iwo subtests of the Metropol i tan^ Achi evement Test (1970) 
were administered: Mathemat cs Computation and Word Knowledge (relating words to 
pictures or other synonyms). In addition, the Grey Oral Reading Test (1967) and 
Biemiller lesi of Reading Processes (1981) were admi ni^stertai: The MAT/subtests 
were^adm.n.stered in qroups uf up to six children. Th^ other reading tests were 
administered individually. 

Teachers . Teacfiers were asked to select the children by thrive, status (1978), to 
.rate health and tiredness ( 1978 only), soc i al 'ski l' s , temperament, sel f-.conf idence , and 
\elf-direction (1980 only), and to place children in the appropriate thrive group (1980 
only). , • * 

1. Health and Tiredness (1978 only) . Ratings were simple four-point scales. 

2. Days Absent . Records of absences were obtained as an index i)f health. 

3. Social Skills . Ratings involved" largely the same items in both 1978 and 1980. 
These were "based partly on the work of White (19*73) and Wright (1978). and partly 
on the work of project staff (A. Biemiller. M. Rochford in 1978 aijd K. Main in 
1980. Subscales concerned social effectiveness w,ith peers and adults, effective- 
ness in adult-led group situations, and efnpathy. (S^ee Appendix A-1.) 

10 



4. Tcfflberament . A 36- item questionnaire was used. Items were drawn fjrom Thtfmas apd 
Chess's (1977) scales.. NirTe scales are ^ 'i ncl uded: approach/withdrawal, 
adaptability, persistence,\di'6tractibility, activity level, intensity of reaction, 
positive' mood, negative mood and threshold of response.* (See Appendix ' A-2. ) 

'5. S-el f^confidence . This scale was developed for thB 1978 study and used again in 
1980. -It included reactions .to new tasks, reactions to failure, and general 
self-confidence. (See Appendix A-3. ) 

6. Self-direction (1980 only) . - This scale-was developed by A< BiemiUer and K. Main. 
It included four subscales: 'initiating activity when free 'time i s -avai lable; 
f,o1 lowing- classroom management- routines, following academic routines, and follow* 
ing instructions on specific tasks. , ^ ' . 
(See Appendix A-4.) » . 

» • - - ^ 

7. 'Activities Inventory . The CIRCUS Activities MnveVitory (1977) was u5ed with 
teachers of Junior and Senior Ki ndergatten jchi 1 dren. This scale list^ 15 typical 

^ kindergarten acttvitie?, and requires rating or preference (frequency of choice). 



participation with peers or alone,^ and tendency to seek adylt help for* each 
activity. A shortened version with 8 items»,was- adapted for Grade 1 and 2 
childr-efi. . . ' 

% * 

8. Thrive^Group (1980 only) . In order to compare teachers' percefFtijgjj^ of "thriving" 
in 1980 witt^ the original 1978 selection, teachers were asked to place children in 
the top, middle, or bottom th.ird of their class with respect to "thriving in terms 
of your goal s" . " , ^ 

Parents . , f^ren^s were interviewed by telephone in 1978 and 1980. In both years 
th€y provided information on tra\/el time, and activity ratings. In 1978 they were asked 
about evidence of tiredness. In 1980 they provided demographic information on parental 
occupations and education. They also gave temperament ratings. 

1. Absences Parents were aske'd if chi 1 dren. were absent for any reasons other than 

illness (e.g. vac at ions, family visits, et5t ) . 

♦ • '« 

2. Travel Time . Parents were asked when children left for school 'and when, they 
returned. . • 

% ■ 

3. Acti vi ti es * I nventory . Parents were asked to repont on children's activities using 
the same inventory as teachers (see above). In 1980, parents were also asked 
about television viewing. * ' / > • 



2. Sixty-four Hems were used in 1978, Tlje four most l^ighly correlated items in each 
. scale were included in the 1980 scale. Analyses in this report also use only the same 
36 items for 1978 children. 
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4. Demographic Information (1980 only) . The employment status , ofcupation, ^ and 
education of each parent weVe obtained. Languages usually used in the home were 
obtained. In addition, the child's age ^an*d birth order and tht number of siblings 



were obtained. ' ' 



I » Testers. Testers >^ere asked to complete the CIRCUS Behaviour Invent?ory regarding 
each ctiild's befiavio^ur in the test situation. This inventory concerns self-control, test 
strategy, and emot'ions in the test situation. Testers were not informed of children's 
thri ve*status at the time of making these ratings. ' » 



1^ 



Background Characteristics of Children 



Program Attended; 



Program Differences - 1978 . One of the major concerns of this study was the 
influence of the type of kindergarten program attended. These included half-day (HD) pro- 
grams in which children attended Kindergarten for half days (morning or afternoon) five days 
A week; alternate full-day (AFD) ^arograms in which children attended for full days 
(9:00-3:00) Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ''of one week and Tuesday and Thursday of the next; 
and full-day programs (FD) in which children attended' Kindergarten fpr full days (9:00-3:00) 
five days a week. Analyses of teachers' schedules indicated that the content of HD and AFD 
programs , was quite similar in terms of time devoted to free play, teacher-directed activi- 
ties (e.g., circles, teacher-directed centres, etc.), and direct instruction. (See Table 
3-1.) AFD programs devoted fnore ti^ne to meeting physical activi^ties (recess, physical 
education), physiological needs (mostly lunch), and transition periods.^ 

. ^ ■ ■ ■ 

FD kindergarten programs included in this study were introdi^ced in order to 
provide more direct instruction in academic skills.-^ FD programs included about the same 
amount of time per week for free frlay and physical education as the AFD programs, but 
substantially more time for teacher-directed and instructional activities as well as meeting 
physiological needs (lunch five days a week). (See Table 3-1.) Academic skills instruction 
focused primarily on early reading and mathematics. 

Program Differences - 1980 . Table 3-2 shows a rough analysis of time spent on 
various curriculum activities in 1980. While there are slight differences from board to 
board in the average numbers of hours per week teachers were spending on language arts and 
mathematics, and somewhat larger differences in time d*voted to social studies and free 
activities of integrated studies, it is clear that there were much larger differences 
between teachers ^within boards than between board averages. In short, on the basis of this 
survey, there is little reason to expect significant differences in children's performance 
in language arts and mathematics (the skill areas tested) on th^'basis of differences in 
priority in Grades 1 or 2. Any differences related to program would presumably be based on 
differences in kindergarten programs or Grade 1 or 2 program materials rather than priori- 
ties as expressed in time.. 



1. Dr. R. Dixon developed the full-day programs in both the Bruce/Grey and Brantford 

RCSSBs. , 
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s ' Table 3-1 
1978 Kindergarten Class Schedules 
(hours per week) 
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Settfngs Categories 



r I 1 dill 


|Nun))3er | 

1 nf 1 

1 CI asses | 


r 1 cc 


PI av 

r ! ay 


Teacher 

Hi rpr t pri 


Teacher 
T n s t rurt i n n ■ 


Physical 


Physiological 


Transit! c 


in Total 


nu \j ui 1 1 u 1 r\ 


i R 1 


A 






1. 0 


2. 


0 


1. 


3 


0. 


7 


1 12 4 


HD Senior K 


1 7 1 


4 


1 


4.1 


0.8 


1. 


8 


1. 


2 


0. 


7 


12.3 


Total HD 


i 15 i 


4. 


2 


. 3.7 


0.9 


1. 


9 


1 


3 


0. 


7 


12.3 


AFD Junior K 


1 10 1 


5 


6 


3.0 * 


0.2 


t 3. 


6 


2. 


6 


1. 


3 


16.1 


AFD Senior K 


1 10 ' K 


4 


6 


2.7 


1.1 


. 4. 


0 


3 


3 


1. 


1 


16.1 


Total AFD 


1 20 1 


5 


1 


2.8 


0.6 


3. 


8 


3 


0 


1 


2 


16.1 


Rural FD 


1 8 1 


3 


8 


4.9 


9.8 


4 


1 


7 


7 


1 


1 


32.8 


Urban FD 


5^ 1 


4 


8 


6.2 


8.3 


5 


2 


7 


2 


1 


2 


32.8 


Total FD 


1 13 1 


4 


3 ^ , 


5.6 


9.1 


4 


7 


7 


4 


1 


2 


32.8 



a. 



Includes Brantford oT^ly. 
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Table 3-2 

Average Hours per Week 
Given to Various Curriculum Activities 
t?y Grade and Kindergarten Programs 
(Recess and Lunch Excluded) 



1980 

Program/1978 
Ki ndergarten 
Program 


1 Language 
1 Arts 




Math 


Envi ron- 
mental 
Studies 


1 Free 
1 Activity 
1 Themes 


lOther^* 1 


Grade 1/HD 












-j ] 


mean 
range 


1 9.4 
1 7.3-12.5 


1 2 


3.5 
5-5.4 


1.5 
0.0-3.8 


1 2.3 
1 0.0-6.7 


1 6.3 1 


Grade 1/AFD 












1 ] . 


mean 
i^ange 


1 8.6 
1 ^ 6.7-12.3 


1 2 


3.2 

0-5.0 1 


0.8 
0.0-2.3 


1 4. 1 
1 0.0-9.0 


I 6.6 1 P. 
16.6 j 


Gjade 2/HD 














. mean 
range 


9.5 
7.9-12.9 


1 2 


3.5 

5-6.3 ; 


5.0 
2.0-7. 1 


1 l.,l 
1 0.0-3.8 


1 5.5 1 


Grade 2/AFD 












1 1 


mean 
range 


10.-3 
8.1-13.5 


I 2 


3.5 
5-5.0 


1.2 
0.0-3.3 


1' 2.1 
1 0.0-5.0 


1 6.9 1 


Grade 2/RFD 




« 










mean 
range 


10.0 
8.8-12.8 


1 2 


3.9 i 
5-5.3 1 


2.6 
1.2-4.0 


1 0.2 
1 0.0-2. 5 


I 8.0 1 . 


Grade 2/UFD 














mean 
range 


9. "2 
7.6-12.0 


1 2 


3.8 1 
9-5.0 1 


2.8 
2.0,-5. 1 


1 0.2 
1 0.0-1.3 


1 7.8 1 



a. No ranges computed since "other" activities include a mixture of elements 
ranging from opening exercises and religious education to unspecified 
"dri 11", 

Children's Characteristics by Pr^ogram 

A number of children's background or demographic characteristics were examined. A brief 
summary of results by program is given below. 
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1. Age , There were no major differences by board. First graders averaged 6,7 years 
and second graders 7,8 years. No,, board averaged more than 0,1 years above or below the 
grade average, (ages as of May 15) 

2' Sex . Fifty-two per cent of the JK/Grade 1 cohort were males, as were fifty-four 
per cent of the SK/Grade 2 cohort. 

3. Family Structure . All but one child in the sample came from intact families. 
There were no major program differences in numbers of siblings or birth order. (The 
average child had two siblings and was second in birth order.) 
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4. Child Care Arrangements . Approximately 80 per cent of the -chi Idren were cared for 
by their mothers, with most of the remainder cared for by siblings or relatives in 
their own homes. There were no major program differences. 

5. Language Spoken at Home . Ninety-five per cent of the children used English as the 
main home laoguage. There were no program differences. 

6. Mother' s Occupation . Fifty-five per cent of mothers were not working. Twenty- 
four per cent were working part time and 22 per cent full time. There were no program 
di f ferences. 



Types of employment did vary by program as shown in Table,-3-3. 





Mother' s 


Table 3-3 
Occupation by 
(percentages). 


Program 






St 




Grade 1 




Grade 


2 




Category 


HD 


AFD 


HD 


AFD 


RFD 


UFD 


Not Working 


58 


55 


41 


63 


62 


42 


Unskilled 


12 


10 


9 


8 


11 


33 


Farming 


0 


5 


3 


3 


2 


4 


Clerical/Technical 


27 


21 


21 


10 


16 


8 


Business/White Collar 


4 


5 


9 


5 


2 


8 


Professional 


0 


5 


9 


8 


0 


4 


Unknown 


0 


0 


9 


5 


7 


0 


N 


26 


42 


34 


40 


45 


24 



7. Father' s Occupation . All but two fathers were working full time. One was absent 
and one working part time. Types of employment differed by program as shown in Table 
3-4. 



Table 3-4 
Father's Occupation by Program 
(percentages) 



Category 



Unskilled 
Farming 

Clerical/Technical 
Business/White Collar 
Professi onal 



Grade 1 



HD 



AFD 



HD 



Grade 2 



AFD RFD 



UFO 



8 


29 


6 


18 


29 


33 


0 


24 


6 


28 


16 


4 


32 


14 


24 


26 


31 


29 


60 


31 


56 


21 


22 


29 


0 


2 


9 


8 


2 


4 



25 



42 



34 



39 



45 



24 
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J 8. Mother's Education . Twenty-six per cent of mothers had a Grade 10 eaucation or 
less, 39 per cent Grade 11-13, 27 per cent applied arts college degree, and 8 per cent 
BA or post-BA degree. There were no significant prcgram-rela^ied differences. 

9. Father's Education . Thirty-four per cent of fathers had p Grade 10 education or 
less, 32 per cent Grade 11-13, 22 per cent applied arts college diploma, and 17 per 
cent a BA or post-BA degree. There were no significant program-'re' ated differences. 

Children's Characteristics by 1978 Thrive Ratings 

1. Acfe. There were no significant age differences assoc4ated with thrive ratings. 

2. Sex. Table ^3-5 shows percentages of m«les by ttirive group and cohort. In the 
longitudinal sample, there were significantly more boys than girls in the "average" 
group but not in the "thriving" or "non-thriving" groups. 



Taole 3-5 

Pecentage of Males by 1976 Thrive Status 



1978 

Thrive 

Status 



Cohort 



JK-1 
N % Male 



SK-2 
N % Male 



Thriving 
Average 
Non-thri vi ng 



22 50% 
,27 59% 
20 45% 



54 44% 
52 60% 
36 58% 
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3- Family Structure . There being only one* non-intact family, this characteristic 
could not be related to thrive status. There were also no significant differences^ 
related to thrive status in numbers of siblings or birth order. 

4. After-school Arrangements . Sixty-four per cent of non-thrivers were cared for by 
their mathers compared with 81 per cent of average and thriving children. This is 
significant at the .10 level. 

^- Language Spoken at Home . There were no significant differences related to thrive 
rating in the main language spoken at home. Proportionately ;nore non-thrivers spoke 
only English at home (73% vs 63% of thrivers and average children). The differences is 
not s tati s tical ly significant. 

6- Mother's Occupation . Mother's occupation was not related to thrive status. 

^- Father' s Occupation . Father's occupation varied with thrive status for the 
SK/Gradf 2 cohort ,^ ."Wi th proportionately more non-thrivers having fathers in unskilled 
occupations. However, it is important to note that all thrive groups had parents in 
all occupation categories. (See Table 3-6.) 
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Table 3-6 



Father's Occupation by Thrive Status 
(percentages) 







Grade 


1 




Grade 


2 


- 


Thriving 


Avg. 


Non- 


Thriving 


"Avg. 


Non- 








Thriving* 






Thri vi ng 


Unskilled 


10 


22 


30 


28 


6 


33 


Clerical /Technical 


20 


19 


25 


20 


31 


33 


Farm 


15 


20 


0 


13 


17 


14 


Buslne&f/Whi te 










38 


17 


Collar 


55 


30 


45 


33 


Professional 


0 


4 


0 , 


6 


8 


3 


N 


20 


27 


20 


54 


52 


^6 ' 



8. Mother's Education . Mother's education was not significantly related to thrive 
status, although proportionately more Gradf 2 non-thrivers (38X) had mothers with less 
than Grade 11 education than did average (^%), or thriving (24X) children. 

9. Father's Educati'bn . Father's education was also not significantly related to 
thrive status, although again proportionately more Grade 2 non-thrivers (47%) had 
fathers with less than Grade 11 education than did average (29<) or thriving (24%) 
children. In short, while it is possible ttiat there is some relationship between 
parental education and thrive status, low levels of parental education do not automati- 
cally produce non-thriving children nor do higher levels of parental education insure 
against such an outcome. 
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Effects of Thrive Status as Perceived by Kindergarten 
Teachers on Children's Functioning in Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2 



One of the major purposes of the 1980 follow-up study was to exami ne mJJ f ferences in 
children's functioning associated with their kindergarten teacher's selection of them as 
"thriving", "average", or "non-thriving" in. terms of the teacher's goals. While it would be 
theoretically quite possible for such perceptions to differ in different boards, the failure 
to find program- related effects or interactions with thri<ve status (see chapter 5) indicates 
that this is not the case. Findings shov/ing thrive-rel ated differences obtained in 
Kindergarten essentiall>( help to def i ne* teachers ' definitions of "thriving" versus "average" 
and "non-thriving'- children. Thrive-related differences in Grades 1 and 2 illustrate the" 
extent to which characteVistics that led to kindergarten teachers' perceptions were suffi- 
ciently stable to predict children's functioning two years later. Note that both testers 
and teachers rating Grade 1 and 2 children were unaware of the children's kindergarten 
thrive status. 

Health - * 

No statistically significant differences were found for days absent for illness, (See table 
4-1.) Although Junior Ki ndergar4yen non-thrivers appeared to be absent somewhat more often 
than other children, this effect was largely gone by Senior Kindergarten, and non-thrivers 
were absent slightly less often than other children in Grades 1 and 2. Thus health, as 
indexed by absence for illness^ is clearly not a factor affecting thrive status. ^ 

.General Intellectual Capacity 

"Concrete operational working memory", a concept developed by Case (1978)* and Pascual -Leone 
(1970), reflects maturational growth of the capicity to co-ordinate mental questions at 
Piaget b concrete operational stage. (Examples of such co-ordination are retaining numbers 
in working memory while counting or adding or classifying according to two or more 
criteria.) Case, Kurland, and Goldberg (1982) developed a measure of this capacity which 
involves having the child look at a picture of a clown-like figure with one ormore coloured 
parts (e.g., hand, button, hat, eye, -etc.). The child is then shown a second figure with no 
coloured parts and asked to indicate which parts were coloured on the first figure. The 
number of parts that can be correctly indicated reflects the child's concrete operational 
worki ng memory. ^ 

1. This measure is highly correlated with a number of quite different measure of working 
memory. ,^ 
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Table 4-1 

Days Absent by Grade ana,-Thrive Status ^ 



Thriving Average 



Non-thriving sig. 



Junior Kindergarten ^ 

N 21 25 ' • 18 

X (sd) 7.7(7.6) 7.2(5'.8) 11.5(11.9) 

Senior Kindergarten 



X (sd) 



50 

7.5(7.1) 



49 

6.2(5.7) 



30 

8.8(13,3) 



Grade 1 



N 

X (sd) 



21- 

-6.1(6.5) 



25 

6.5(4.9) 



19 

6.0(4.1) 



Grade 2 
N 

X (sd) 



53 

5.5(4.0) 



51 

5.1(5.3) 



34 

. 4.9(5.5) 



Table 4-2 shows working memory for thriving, average, and non-thriving children in 
Grades 1 and 2. Non-thriver^ in Grade 2 had significantly lower scores 'than average or 
thriving children. This reflects a pattern that will be frequently • repeated irr'this 
chapter. Senior Kindergarten teachers' thrive ratin g s a re muc h more predictive of differ- 
rences in Grade 2 than are Jurvior Kinderga r ten teachers' of thrive ratings for children in 
Grade 1. 



Table 4 "2 

Working Memory by Grade and Thrive Status 



Grade 1 
N 



Grade 2 
N 



Thrivi ng Average 



21 
1.8 

49 

1.9 



19 
1.7 

49 
1.9 



Non-thriving sig. 



13 
1.6 



ns 



25 

1.6 .01 
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The relatively small difference in working memory between Grades 1 and 2 is 
consistent with x)ther findings. (See Kurland, 1981.) 

9 The implication of the finding that working memory differs significantly across 

thrive groups in Grade 2 Is that these non-thrivers may be slightly less intellectually or 
neurological ly mature than average or thriving children, despite little difference in actual 
age. ^ 

' Language ; 

{Productive language skills were assessed in. 1978 using the CIRCUS Say and Tell Test and in 
1980 using the. Bankson Language Test. 

Vocabul ary . No di rect vocabulary test was given in 1978. ^ An assessment of 
available descriptive language was given by having children describe two^pennies and scoring 
the number of things they said about them. Senior Kindergarten children" had a statistically 
significant difference on this test by thrive status, but the difference was not large, 
(See Table 4-3. ) 

Table 4-3 
Circus Say and Tel 1 Penni es Test 
by Grade and Thrive Status 

^ Thriving Average Non thriving sig. 



Junior Kindergarten 
N 

X (sd) <> , 
Senior Kindergarten 
N 

X (sd) 



22 27 20 — 

3.0(1.3) 2.9(1.1) 2.6(1.3) ns 

54 ' 53 37 

4.1(1.4) 4.0(1.4) 3.4(1.5) .01 
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The 1980 Bankson Test had four subscales dealing with vocabulary. Grade 1 and 2 
children showed consistent statistically significant but relatively smajl differences on the 
four Bankson vocabulary scales. The only measure yielding a fairly substantial difference 
in both grades was "opposites", in which the child was to give the opposite of a given w§rd. 
(See Table 4-4. ) * " * 

Grammar . The 1978 CIRCUS Say and Tell Test included an assessment of "functional 
language" involving the child's abilities to pluralize and use tense, prepositions, 
possessives, and imperatives. Both Junior and Senior Kindergarten children differed on this 
scale by thrive status. (See Table 4-5.) ' s 

The 1980 Bankson Test had four subscales dealing with functional language or 
grammar. Grade 1 and 2 children differed slightly more by thrive status on these measures 
than on the * vocabul ary measures. The largest differences were in the correct use of 
"plurals. (See Table 4-6.) Twin studies suggest that grammatical development has a substan- 
Q tial ^constitutional component (Munsinger and Douglass, 1976). 

22 ' 
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Table 4-4 
Bankson Vocabulary Scales . 
by Grade and Thrive Status ^ 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thri ving 



Grade 1 



N 

Nouns , 
Categories 
Preposi ti ons 
Opposi tes 

X 

Grade 2 
N 

Nouns 

Gategori es 
Preposi ti ons 
Opposi t^s 



22 

8.9(0.3) 
7.1(0.8) 
1(1.0) 
7.1(0.9) 
7.8(0.4) 

54 

8.9(0.3) 
7.5(0.7) 
Q.3(0.6) 
7.8(0.9) 
8.1(1.5) 



Average 



27 

8.7(0.6) 
7.1(0.5.) 
7.8(1.1) 
6.9(1.4) 
7.6(0.6) 



53 



8.8(0.5) 
7.4(0.6) 
8.1(0.9) 
7.6(1.0) 
7.9(0.4) 



Non-thriving 



20 

8.3(0.9) 
6.7(0.7) 
6.8(1.^) 
5.4(1.9) 
6.8(0.7) 

37 

8.5(0.8) 
7.0)0.6) 
7.6(1.4) 
6.7(1.&) 
7.5(0.6) 



sig 



.01 
.07 
.03 
.01 
.01 



.02 
.01. 
.01 
;01 
.01 



Nine items per subscale. 



Table 4-5 
CIRCUS Functional Language 
by Grade and Thrive -Status 





Thri vi ng 


Average 


Non-Thriving 


sig. 


Junior Kindergarten 
N 


22 


27 


20 




; (sd) 


54.3(6.8) 


49.8(7.7) 


44.4(10.9) 


.01 


Senior Kindergarten 
N 


54 


53 


37 




; (sd) 


59.9(6:9) 


57.9(8.0) 


51. 1(8.9) 


.01 
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Table 4-6 

Bankson Functional Language (Grammar) 'Scales 
by Gnade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Triving Average Non-Thriving sig. 



Grade 1 



N 


22 




27 






20 








Verb Tense 


8.5(0 


7) 


7 


8(1 


4) 


7 


1(2 


2) 


.01 


Plurals 


7.2(1 


4) 


6 


4(1 


2) 


6 


0(1 


3) * 


.01-, 


Subj.-Verb Agreement 


8.7(0 


6) 


8 


7(0 


6) 


8 


2(0 


9) 


04 


Sentence Completion 


.8.3(0 


8) 


7 


9(1 


3) 


7 


1(1 


,6) 


-01 




8.2(0 


5) 


7 


7(0 


8) 


7. 


1(0 


8) 


.01 


Grade 2 


> 


















N 


54 




53 






37 








Verb Tense 


8.6(1 


1) 


8 


3(1. 


1) 


7. 


7(1 


7) 


vOl 


Plurals 


8.4(0 


8) 


7 


8(1 


1) 


6. 




4) 


.01 


Swbj -Verb Agreement 


8.8(0 


4) 


8 


8(0. 


5) 


8. 


4(0 


9) 


.01 


Sentence Completion 


8.5(6 


7) 


8.7(0 


6) 


n7. 


5(1 


1) 


.01 




8.6(0. 


5) 


8.4(0. 


5) 


7. 


6(0 


8) 


.01 



Narration . In both 1978 a^d 1980, children were shown a complex picture of a 
circus and asked to tell a story to go with the picture. (There was a 3-mihute time limit.) 
The total number of words used in the story was recorded. Thrive status was not signifi- 
cantly related to total words used in Junior or Senior Kindergarten or Grade 2. While 
non-thrivers in each grade used the lowest mean total number of words, average children used 
the highest mean^ total number of word^- in three of ttje fnur grades. (See Table 4-7) 

Table 4^7 

Narrative Words by Grade and Thrive Status 
I Thri vi ng Average Non-Thri vi ng sig. 

. JK 

N 22 " 27 20 - 

X (sd) 58.6(41.3)^ 69.1(35.6) 47.3(34.6) ns 

N 54 53 37 ' 

X (sd) 79.0(53.5) 72.1(43.0) '70.3(42.0) ns 
Grade 1 

N * 22 26 ^i20 

X (sd) 74.4(48.1) 105.2(59.5) 64.7(46.1) .03 



Grade 2 

N 52 52 37 

X (sd) 107.2(51.1) 126.9(70.3) 91.9(71.5) 
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Although some, mostly small, thrive-related effects were found for measures^ of 
productive languages, we shall see in chapters 7 and 8 that the^e differences are not highly 
correlated with either differences in academic performance or social and emotional develop- 
ment. ■» 

% 

Academic Skills ' ■ » 

Mathematics Skills . In 1978, children were assessed for written number recogni- 
tion (pointing to correct numbers when numbers were said by the examiner) and for quantita- 
tive knowledge (CIRCUS How Much and 'How Many Test, involving counting, or^-to-one 
correspondence,, ordination, comparison, and quantitative language). Fairly substantial 
thrive-related differences were found for both tests in Junior and Senfor Kindergarten (See 
Table 4-8. ) - 



Table 4-8 
CIRCUS How Much and fiow Many 
and Number Recognition 
by drade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviation in parentheses) 

Thriving „ Average Non-Thriving sig. 



Junior Kindergarten 
N 

Number Recognition^ 
How Much & How Many' 

Senior Kindergarten 

N - 

Number >Hecogni tion^ 
How Much & How Many' 



a. Maximum possible score - 5. 

b. Maximum possible score = 42. 



22 27 

3.4(0.8) 3. lfl.2) 

31.8(3.2) 28.0(4.9) 

54 53 

4.3(0.8) 3.9(0.8) 

37.5(2.1) 36.0(3.7) 



20 

2 6(1.1) .05 

24.1(6.7) .01% 

37 

\4(0.8) .01 

31.4(4.8) .01 



In 1980, the MAT Mathematics Computation Primary I -and Primary II -Tests were 
administered. Quite substantial thrive-related differenr*^- were found fdr both Grades 1 and 
2, although the spread was wider for Grade 2 (74X- v/s 41X) than for Grade 1 (68% vs 49%). 
(See Table 4-9.) 
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Table. 4-9 
(MAT) Mathematics Computation 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thri vi ng Average Non-thri ving 5ig. 



Grade 1 



N 



Per Cent Correct 
Grade 2 
N 

Per Cent Correct 
Standard Score 
Grade Equivalent 



22 '27 U9 

68% (19X) 58% (21%X 49% (17%) ^ .01 



53 



51 



37 



,74% (20%) 61% (15%) 41% (14%) 
61.4(9.6) 54.8(7.3) 45.1(9.2) 
3.3 2.8 2.0 



.01 
.01 



a. Only the computation items yielding an incomplete score 
were given. Hence nO standard, scores or grade equiva- 
lents can be computed. 



Readirrg . In 1978, a CIRCUS test of .letter recognition was g>ven. Non-thrivers 
recognized fewer letters, especially in Junior Kindergarten. (See Table 4-10.) ' 



Table 4-10 
' CIRCUS (letter Recognition 
by Grade and Thrive Status 





* Thriving 


Avera*5e 


Non-thriving sig. 


Junior Kindergarten 








N 


22 


'27 


20 


X (sd) 


13. 4(2. S) 


10.7(3^.2) 


8.5(4.1) ' " .01- 


Senior Kindergarten 


i 






N 


54 


53 


37 


X (sd) 


14.8(0.6) 


14.4(1. 1) 


12.1(3.5.) .01 



a. Maximum possible score = 15. 



In 1980 the MAT Word Knowledge Test was given. Items'on 
this test involvf St^loctirig one of four words which best corresponds to - 
a pictur'" or r^nother word. It thus is related to both decoding skill 
and vocabulary. ThJre were large thrive-^related differences on this 
measure, vith the usual larger effect in Grade 2. (See Table 4-11.) 
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' Table 4-11 
MAT Word Knowledge Scores 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
.(standard aaviations in parentheses) 



Thriving Average Non-thriving sig. 



Grade 1 



22 



27 



20 



Standard Score 



49.0(8.8) 43,4(9.8) 38.6(6.9) 



.01 



Grade Equivalent 



2.3 



1.9 



1.7 



Grade 2 



.5 3 



53 



37 



Standard Score 



66.2(8.7) 59.4(9.6) 48.1(8.0) 



.01 



Grade Equivalent 



3.9 



3.2 



2.2 
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The BiemiUer Test of Reading Processes wa$, also administered. This test assesses 
the time required to read letters, primary words out of^context, and the same words in 
context. Letter times are an index of general reading readiness, while the ottier measures ^ 
reflect general reading ability (story time) aijd use of orthographic structure (differences 
between letter and word times). Table 4*12 shows the results. Only letter ^mes are shown 
for first graders as many of the children were unable to read the word and text passages 
with sufficient accuracy to assess reading times. 



Table 4-12 
Mean Seconds Per Letter, 
Word, and Word in Context 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thriving Average Non-thriving sig. 
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Grade 1 

N 22 27 19 

Letters . 0.86(.22) 1.03(.34) 1.11(.40) .05 

Gra de 2 

N 54 53 37 

Letters 0.65(.13) 0.71(.14) 0.90(.22) ,.01 

N 54 51 27 

Words 0.72(.19) 0. 84(^.20) 1.11(.51) .01 

N 54 52 33 

Words in Context 0.43(.ll) 0.54(.16) 0.83(.30) .01 



Results indicate that Grade 1 and 2 non-thrivers and average children differ from 

thr'ivers in general reading readiness, (indexed by letter times). This again indicates 

possible differences in neurological maturity, as was suggested in the section on intellec- 
2 

tual capacity. 

Grade 2 average and non-thriving children appear to use orthographic structure 
less effectively to facilitate word recognition than do thriving children. This is indica- 
ted by the fact that the difference between their letter and word times is greater (0.13 
seconds for average and 0.21 seconds for non-thriving children) than is the difference for 
thri vi ng chi Idren (^07 seconds)."^ 

Social Abilities ^ • . 

Social abilities vere assessed in all grades by means of teacher ratings of the frequency 
with whi ch , chi 1 dren demonstrated effectiveness in four areas; (1) dealing with peers; (2) 
dealing with adults; (3) functioning in adult-led group situations; and (4) demonstrating 
empathy. Substantial, stati stical ly * signi f icant thrive-related differences were found in 
all grades except Grade 1. (See Table 4-13.) 

2. It is interesting to consider What cues Junior and Senior Kindergarten teacners are 
, using that pr^ict speed of tetter reading two years later! 

3. By \hird or fourth grade, able rea*ders reafll these words as quickly as letters. 



Table 4-13 

Teacher Ratings of Mean Social Abilities 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thriving • Average Non-thrivinq sig. 



Junior Kindergarten 



N 



16 



22 18 



Peer Skills 4.1-{0.8) 3.9(T).8) 2.9(0.9) .01 

Acfult Skills 4.1(0.4) 4.0(0.6) 3.3(0.8) ..01 

Irou^'skills ' ■ 4.5(0.5) 4.3(0.6) 3.2(0.8) .01 

Empathy % 3.9(0.8) 3.5(0.9) 2.8(0.6) .01 

Senior Kinderg ar_ben 

N 48 47 ^32 

Peer Skills 4.0(0.7) 3.5(1.0)^ 2.9(1.0)v -01 

Adult Skills 3.9(0.7) 3.7(0.9) 3.4(1.1) -06 

^Group'lkills 4.6(0.5) 4.2(0.6) 3.6(0.7) .01 

Empathy 4.3(0.7) 3.6(0.9) 3.0(1.0) .01 



Grade 1 
N 



22 26 16 



Peer Skills 3.^(1.0) 3.7(0.9) 3.3(0.9) 



Adult Skills 



N 



49 47 34 



ns 



3.9(0.9) 4.1(0.8) 4.3(0.9) ns 



'^Grou;'lkiils 4.4(0.6, 4.3(0.7) 4^(0.6) ns ' 

Empathy 
Grade 2 



3.6(1.1) 3.9(0.9) 3.6(0.9) ns 



Peer Skills 4.1(0.6) 3.7(0.9) 3.0(1.0) .01_ 

Adult Skills 4.1(0.8) 3.9(0.9) 3.3(1.1) .01 

Troup'lkills 4.7(0.4) 4.3'0.6) 3.3(0.8) .01 

Empathy^ 4.1(0.6) 3.'8 0.8) 2.8(0.9) ^.01 



In -terms of actual ratings, the meaning of these scores can be illustrated by item 
responses for the Grade 2 children. (See Table 4-14.) On average, 80 per cent of the 
children"perceived as "thriving"- in Kindergarten were reported to demonstrate effective peer 
and adult skills at least "once a day". On average, only 40 per cent of children perceived 
as "non-thriving" in kindergarten were reported to demonstrate these skills daily in Grade 
2. Differences were more marked for adult-led group skills and largest of all for empathy. 



2B 



\ 



21 
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The BiemiUer Test of Readi'^c ^^'^'^''^-ses was also administered. This test assesses 
the time required to read letters, primary words out of context, and the same words in 
context. Letter times are an index of general reading readiness, while the other measures 
reflect general reading ability (story time) and use of "orthographic structure (differences 
between letter and word times). Table 4-12 shows the results. Only letter times are shown 
for first graders as many of the children were unable to read the word and, text passages 
with sufficient accuracy to assess reading-times. 



Table 4-12 
Mean Secpnds Per Letter, 
Word, arfd Word in Context 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thriving Average Non-thriving sig. 



Grade 1 

Letters 

Grade 2 
N 

Letters 
N 

Words 
N 

Words in Context 



22 



27 



19 



0.86(.22) 1.03(.34) 1.11(.40) 



54 53 37 

0.65(.13) 0.71(.14) 0,90(.22) 

54 51 27 

0. 72(. 19) 0.84(.20) 1. 11(,51) 

54 52 33 

0.43(.ll) 0.54(.16) 0.83(.30) 



.05 

,01 
,01 
,01 



Results indicate that Grade .1 and 2 non-thrivers and average children differ from 
thrivers- in general reading readiness (indexed by letter times). This. again indicates 

possible differences in neurological maturity, as was suggested in the section on intellec- 

-2 

tual capacity, 
» 

Grade 2 average and non- thriving children appear to use orthographic structure 
lesfc effectively to facilitate word recognition than do thriving children. This is indica-' 
ted 1 by the fact that the difference between their letter and word times is greater (0.13 
secdnds for average and 0,21 seconds for non-thriving children) than is . the difference for 
thriving children (0.07 seconds)^ ^ ^ ^ 

\ ■ . ' . ■ r 

Social Abilities, 



ERIC 



Social abilities were assessed in all grades by means of teacher ratings of the frequency 
with which Children demonstrated effectiveness in four areas: (1) dealing with peers; (2) 
dealing with adults;. (3) functioning in adult-led group situations; and (4) (Remonstrating 
empathy, ■ Substantial, statistically significant thrive-related differences were found in 
all grades except Gra^e 1. (See Table 4-13.) 



2. 



t is interesting to consider what cues Junior and Senior Kindergarten teachers are 
ilsing that predict speed of letter reading two years later! 

By third or fourth grade, able readers /ead these words as quickly as letters. 

30- 



i 
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Table 4-13 

Teacher Ratings of Mean Social Abilities 
by 'Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard dev<1ations in parentheses) 



Thriving Average Non-thrivinq . 



• Junior JKindergar ten 

N • 16 22 18 

'Peer Skills 4.1(0.8) . 3.9(0.8) 2.9(0.9) .01 

Adult Skills 4.1(0.4) 4.0(0.6) 3.3(0.S) .01 

A 

'^Group'lkills .4.5(0.5) 4.3(0.6) 3 . 2 ( 0 . 8) /^'^ . 0 1 

Empathy ■ 3.9(0.8)" 3.5(0.9) 2.8(0.6) .01 

S e nior Kindergarten 

^ 48 47 32 

Peer Skills 4.0(0.7) 3.5(1.0) 2.9(1.0) .01 

Adult Skills 3.9(0.7) 3.7(0.9) 3.4(1.1) .06 

Adult-led m 

Group Skills 4.6(0.5) 4.2(0.6) 3.6(0.7) .01 

Empathy 4.3(0.7) -^3.6(0.9) 3.0(1.0) .01 
Grade 1 



N 



22 26 16 



Peer Skills ^ 3.7(1.0) 3.7(0.9) 3.3(0.9) ns 

3.9(0.9) 4.1(0.8) 4.3(0.9) ns 



Adult Skills 

Adult-led 
Group Skills 

Empathy 
Grade 2 



4.4(0.6) 4.3(0.7) 4.1(0.6) ns 

3.6(1.1) 3.9(0.9) 3.6(0.9) ns 

49 47 34 

Peer Skills 4.1(0.6) 3.7(0.9) 3.0(1.0) .01 
Adult Skills 
Adult-led 



N 



Group Skills 
Empathy 



4.1(0.8) 3.9(0.9) 3.3(1.1) .01 

4.7(0.4) 4.3(0.6) 3.3(0.8) .01 
4.1(0.6) 3.8(0.8) 2.8(0.9) .01 



In terms of actual ratings, the meaning of these scores can be illustrate'd by item 
-^responses for the Grade 2 children. (See Table 4-14.) On average, 80 per cent t)f the 
children perceived as "thrivirtfl*" in Kindergarten were reported to demonstrate effective peeV 
anri-adult skills at least" "oripv< day". On average/ only 40 per cent of children perceived 
as "non-thriving" In kindergarten were reported to demonstrate these skills daily in Grade 
2. Differences were more malVked for adult-led group skills and largest of all for empathy. 
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Table 4-14 

Percentage of Children Rated Demonstrating 
Specific Social Skills "Daily'' or "Fairly Often" 
in Grade 2 by Thrive Status 



Thriving Average Non-Thriving 



Peer Skills 



"Once a day or more often" 



63 46 14 

96 90 57 

82 67 40 

80.3 67.7 37.0 



88 80 60 

69 53 43 

*80 69 43 

"Fairly often or often" 



98 88 43 

100 ' 90 51 

96 82 51 

97 72 37 
97 83 46 



73 65 18 

86 M 29 

80 67 25 , 

Temperament , 

The term "temperament" as used in this study refers to individual differences in the atten- 
tional and arousal systems of the brain. These individual differences as outlined by Thomas 
and Chess (1977) result in different levels of persistance . di slractibl 1 1 ty . activity , and 
intensi ty in children. In addition, there are temperamental differences in adgptabi 1 ity to 
new situations and, more specifically, in willingness to approach or try new situations or 
task's. Temperamental differences also include tendencies to display positive and negative 
mood$. FinaVly, there are differences in the level or threshold of stirnulation needed to 
make a response. ^ - . 

Table 4-15 shows mean ratings on these temperament scales by kindergarten thrive 
status. (Note, rating scales for temperament range from 1 to 7.) The usual pattern of 
reduced thrive status differences in Grade 1 was repeated. 



Leads' peers * 
Gains peer attention pleasantly 
Expresses affection to peers 

Adult Skills 

Gains adult attention pleasantly 
Expresses affection to adults 



Adult-led Group Skills 

A. * Participates 

B. Answers questions 

C. Listens to other children 

D. Addresses group 

Empathy 

Aware of impact on others 
Concerned with others' feelings 



Table 4-15 
Kindergarten Tefflperament Scores 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 

0, . — 

Thriving Average Non- thriving sig . 



Junior Kindergarten 
N 

Approach/Withdrawal 
Positive Mood 
Adaptability 
Persistence 
Distractabili ty 
Activity Level 
Negative Mood 
Intensity * 
'Threshold 

Senior Kindergarten 

•N 

Approach/Withdrawal 
Positive Mood 
Adaptability 
Persistence 
Distractibility 
Activity Level 
Negative Moogl 
Intensity 
Threshold 



18. 22 

5.6(1.5) 4.6(1.5) 

6.4(0.6) 5.9(0.8) 

6.0(1.3) 5.5(1.2) 

4.9(0.8) 4.5(1.0: 

2.8(1.1) 3.5(1.1) 

2.1(1.1) .2.4(1.1) 

"2.3(1.2) , 2.6(0.8) 

4.3(1.4) 4.3'(1.2) 

2.6(1.3) . 2.9(1.4) 



18 



3. 


4(1 


6) 


.01 


5. 


1(0 


9) 


.01 


4 


0(1 


6) 


.01 


3 


6(1 


1) 


.01 


5 


1(1 


3) 


.01 


4 


2(1 


5) 


.01 


3 


1(1 


.4) 


.01 


3 


6(1 


.6) 


ns 


2 


.6(1 


.3) 


ns 



48 46 29 



5 


7(1. 


0) 


4 


7(1 


3) 


3 


4(1 


6) 


.01 


6 


3(0 


7) 


6 


0 (0 


8) 


5 


1(1 


1) 


.01 


6 


3(0 


7) 


,5 


5(1 


0) 


4 


2(1 


6) 


.01 


5 


1(0 


4) 


4 


3(0 


9) 


2 


9(1 


1) 


.01 


2 


4(1 


0) 


3 


'7(i 


4) 


5 


5(1 


4) 


.01 


2 


1(1 


1) 


2 


8(1 


5) 


4 


5(1 


.6) 


.01 


2 


.7(1 


3) 


2 


8(1 


.2) 


3 


.5(1 


.6) 


.02 


4 


.1(1 


.2) 


4 


.0(1 


.2) 


3 


8(1 


.5) 


ns 


3 


1(1 


.2) 


2 


9(1 


.2) 


2 


.5(1 


.2) 


ns 



33 



25 



Table 4-15 (continued) 
Grade 1 and 2 Temperaffient Scores 
by Thrive Status 



Thriving Average Non-thriving sig. 



Grade 1 



N 


22 




25 




17 








Approach/Withdrawal 


5 


.0(1.5) 


4 


.6(1.3) 


3 


.7(1 


.4) 


.05 


Positive Mood 


5 


.7(1.1) 


5 


.5(1.1) 


5 


.4(0 


.6) 


ns 


Adaptability 


5 


.8(1.1) 


5 


.4(1.1) 


4 


.5(1 


.0) 


.01 


Persistence 


5 


.1(1.3) 


4 


.9(1.0.) 


4 


5(1 


.0) 


ns 


Distractibility 


4 


.0(CK9) 


4 


.0(1.2) 


4 


.5(1 


0) 


ns 


Activity Level 


2 


.3(1.3) 


2 


.8(1.4) 


3 


.3(1 


.4) 


ns 


Negative Mood 


2 


.5(1.2) 


2 


.6(1.3) 


3 


.3(1 


.2) 


ns 


Intensity 


3 


.6(1.0) 


3 


.9(0.9) 


3 


8(1 


.6) 


ns 


Threshold 


3 


0(1.7) 


.3 


.2(1.3) 


3 


6(0 


.9) ' 


ns 


Grade 2 


















N 


52 




52 




35 








Approach/Wi thdrawa 1 


5 


6(1.0) 


5 


0(1.2) 


4 


1(1 


3) 


.01 


Positive Mood 


6 


4 ( 0.6) 


5 


9(0.9) 


5 


3(1 


1) 


.01 


Adaptability 


6 


2(0.7) 


5 


5(1.0) 


4. 


5(1, 


2) 


.01 


Persistence 


5 


5(0.9) 


4 


8(1.3) 


3 


5(1 


4) 


.01 


Distractibility 


3 


3(1.1) 


4 


0(1.1) 


4. 


9(1, 


1) 


.01 


Activity Level 


1, 


9(1.1) 


2. 


9(1.6) 


4. 


1(1. 


8) 


.01 


Negative Mood 


2. 


2(1.1) 


2. 


5(1.4) 


3. 


5(1. 


7) 


.01 


Intensity 


3, 


9(1.2) 


-4. 


1(1.2) 


4. 


4(1. 


5) 


ns 


Threshold 


3. 


0(1.2) 


2. 


8(1.4) 


2. 


8(1. 


1) 


ns 



34 



o 26 



■The temperament scales shown in Table 4-15 are grouped according to the magnitude 
of thrive-related differences. Five of the scales fairly consistently had the larges^t 
differences in all grades: activity, persistence, distractibi lity, adaptability, and the 
tendency to approach or withdraw from new situations. The positive and negative mood scales 
were also related to thrive status, but mean rating differences were smaller. Very small 
differences were found for intensity or threshold of responses. 

There were some shifts in the magnitude of thrive-related differences in* 
Kindergarten (similar in both Junior and Senior Kindergarten) and Grades 1 and 2. While 
activity, persistence, adaptability, and positive mood had very similar patterns in 
Kindergarten and Grade 2, di stractibi 1 i ty and approach-withdrawal thrive differences de- 
clined soipewhat. Negative mood differences increased in Grade 2. 

Variations in these scales are clearly related to each other. This will be 
discussed in chapter 6. At this point, one can conclude that differences in the leve.l of 
task persistence (including di stractibi 1 i ty and activity level) and differences in responses 
to new situations (including both approaching and adapting to such situations), represent 
significant aspects of children's thrive status. Differences in mood are related to these, 
with negative mood associated with low tasR persistence and positive mood with tendencies to 
approach new situations. 

Self-confidence 

Three rating questions were used to assess sel f-conf i dence' at all four grade levels. 

1. When confronted with a new situation involving new skills, does the child'make a 
good effort to try?"* (Rated from 1 ["almost never"] to 5 ["nearly always"].) 

2. When the child fails at a given task, what is his/her usual reaction? (Specific 
alternatives on a 5-point scale are described in Table 4-18). 

3. Make a general- assessment of the child's approach to most situations. (Rated from 
1 ["not confident at all"] to 5 [('always- very confident"].) 

Mean ratings by grade and thrive group are shown in Table 4-16. Except for the 
usual reduction of thrive-related differences in Grade 1, these mean ratings indicated that 
the average non-thriver is' typically rated as "sometimes" demonstrating self-confidence, 
while the typical thriver.is rated as "often or usually" self-confident. 



4 Note that this item is similar to Chess and Thomas's approach/withdrawal scale. ^ The 
' 'Underlying concepts are different - Thomas and Chess conceptualize an unconscious, 
automatic response to novelty, while in prescribing "self-confidence" one could ^xPe^t a 
conscious sense of confidence or "feelihg of efficacy" (Bandura, 1977). Th^^ert be- 
havioural indicators on which these charcteristics can be rated are difficult Xo 
disentangle. ^ 
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Table 4-16 

Self-confidence by Grade and Thrive Status 
(s>tandard deviations in parentheses) 



.Thriving Average Non-thriving sig. 



r 



Junior Kinc3ergar ten 
N 


14 






17 






12 








Response to 
New Task. 


4. 


5 (0 . 


7) 


4. 


1(0. 


7) ^ 


3. 


3(1. 


1) 


.01 


Response to Failure 


4. 


0 (0 . 


9) 


.3. 


8 (0 . 


4) ' 


2. 


9(0. 


9) 


.01 


General 
Self-confidence 


4. 


0(0 . 


9) 


3. 


7(0. 


7) 


2. 


9(0. 


9) ^ 


.01 


Combined 
Self-confidence 


4. 


2(0. 


7) 


3. 


8(0. 


5) 


3. 


1(0. 


6) 


.01 


Senior Kinder gar ten 
N 


4-4 






44 






32 








Response to 
New Task 


4. 


7(0. 


5) 


4 . 


2(0. 


7) 


3. 


2(1. 


1) 


.01 


Response to Failure 


4. 


3(0. 


6) 


3 


7(0, 


7) . 


3. 


0(0. 


8) 


. 01 


General 
Self- confidence 


4 


4 (0 


7) 


3, 


6(0. 


8) 


2. 


6(0. 


9) 


. 01 


Combined 
Self-c^onf idence 


4 


5(0... 5) 


3 


8 (0. 


6) 


2, 


9(0, 


8) ' 


.01 


Grade 1 






















N 


22 






26 






17 








Response to 
New Task 


4 


4 (0 


7) 


4 


iro. 


8) 


3 


8(0 


4) 


.02 


Response to Failure 


3 


1(1 


0) 


3 


6(1 


1) 


3, 


4 (0 


9) 


ns 


General 
Self-confidence 


3 


8(0.9,)> 


3 


7(1 


0) 


3 


4(0. «) 


ns 


Combined 
Self --confidence 


4 


.0(0 


7) 


3 


8 (0 


.9) 


3 


5(0.6) 


ns 


Grade 2 






















N 


52 






52 






35 








Response to 
New Task 


4 


.7(0 


6) 


4 


.3(0 


.8) 


3 


.2(0 


.9) 


.01 


Respfonse to Failure 


3 


.9(0 


6) 


3 


.7(0 


.9) 


3 


.1(0 


.9) 


,01 


General 
Self-confidence 


4 


.2(0 


.7) ■ 


3 


.7(0 


.6) 


3 


1(0.7) 


.01 


Combined * 
Self-confidence 


4 


.3(0.6) 


3 


.9(0 


.7) 


3 


.1(0.7) 


.01 



Table 4-17 illustrates responses to self-confidence question #2 concerning responses to 
failure. In this table, it is clear tha-t virtually all children rated as responding "very 
positively" to failure were thrivers. Kind^rgaVten non-thrivers most frequently were rated 
as having neutral reactions to failure, while roughly a quarter, were reported to have 
negative responses. By Grade 1 or 2, a quarter of non-thrivers were still reported as 
demonstrating negative responses to failure,- tfit he majority were now in the "positive-try 
again" category - a very encouraging finding. 
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Table 4-17 

Per Cent Reported Responses to Failure by Thrive Status 




Response Category 



Very 

negative : 
may throw 
tantrum*; 
unlikely 
to try 
again 



Negative : 
self- 
confidence 
lower next 
time 



No reac^tion; 
doesm't seem 
to care; may 
or may not 
try again 



Positive : 
not upset; 
more deter- 
mined to 
succeed 
next time 



Very 

positive , 
very 

determinecJ 
and con- 
fident 
next time 



Junior K. 

Thriving 

Average 

N on- thriving 

Senior K« 

Thriving 

Average 

Non-thriving 

Grade 1 

Thriving 
Average 
Hon- thriving 

Grade 2 

Thriving 
Average 
Non- thriving 



14 

17 
12 



43 
43 

32 



22 
26 
17 



52 
52 
35. 



, 7 
0 
17 



2 
12 
28 



14 
23 
24 



12 
12 
^9 



14 
24 
50 



0 
14 
44 



18 



8 

15 

29 



50 
76 
25 



67 
70 
28 



50 
38 
»53 



56 
62 
43 



29 

0 
0 



30 
5 
0 



23 
23 
6 



25 
10 
0 



37 



29 



Self-direction ^ 

• . ' ! 

Self-direction involves the individual's ability to form or accept a plan and to carr*y it 
out successfully. Two sources of information were used to assess individual differences in 
self-direction: tester ratings of children's test-taking strategies and self-control . and 
teacher ratings of sel f-cftrectipn in four contexts: free time in class, classroom 
management routines (e.g., behaviour guidelines); academic routines (e.g., using dictionary, 
etc, on one's own); and teacher-set tasks (e.g., following instructions on tasks). The 
tester ratings have some Validity as indexed by higherilconcurrent correlations witti teacher 
ratings of self-direction in Grade 1 and Z than with any other measures. (See chapter 7. 
Note that neither testers nor teachers were aware of children's kindergarten thrive ratings 
in 1980. ) 

Tester^tings by kindergarten thrive status, are shown in Table 4-18. Differences 
do not appear large due to a response scale ranging from 1 ("rarely, tiever") througrr 2 
("occasionally") to 3 ("usually, ofteni'). The usual smaller differences in Grade ' 1 
occurred. 



Table 4-18 

Tester-rated Test Strategy and Self-control 
by Grade and Thrive Status 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Thriving 



Average 



Non-thriving sig. 



ERIC 



Junior Kindergarten 
N 

Test Strategy 
Self-control 
Senior Kindergarten 
N 

Test Strategy 
Self -cont^rol 

Grade 1 



N 

Test Strategy 
Self-control 
Grade 2 

N. 

Test Strategy 
Self-control 



22 

2.6(0.4) 
1.3(0.3) 

54 

3.0(0.1) 
1.2(0.2) 

22 

2.7(0.3) 
1.2(0.4) 

S3 

2.8(0. 3) 
1.0(0.1) 



27 . 
2, A (0.6) 
1.4(0.3)' 

53 

2.9(0.3) 
' 1.3(0.3) 

27 

2.7(0.3) 
1.2(0.3) 

53 

2.7(0.3) 
1.1 ( 0.2) 



20 

2.1(0.6^) 
1.6(0.4) 

37 

2.5(0.5) 
1.4 (0 .4) 

20 

2.7(0.4) 
1.1(0.2) 

37 

2.4 (0.4) 
1.2(0.3) 



. 01 

.or 



.01 
. 01 



ns 
ns 



.01 
. 01 



38 



' Patterns of response are i llustratec^ in Table 4-19. This table shows the distri- 
butlon of rjssponses on CIRCUS Behavior I nve^tory ,i tern 13, "*seemed to weigh alternative 
choices to a question carefully", which was one of thrfee items used in the "test strategy" 
scale. 

Table 4-19 

Percentages of Ctiildren Described by Tester? * 
as "Usually or Often Weighing Alternatives Carefully" 
by Thrive Status 



Grade 


Thriving 


Average 


Non- thriving 


Grade 1 


41 


48 


Q 45 


Grade 2 


60 


57 


30 



Table 4-20 shows teacher ratings of self-direction in Grades 1 and 2 l?y thrive 
status. (This measure was not developed in 1978.) Response on this scale ranges from 1 
("rarely") through 3 ("about half the time") to 5 ("usually, almost always*'). As usual, 
thri ve-rel ated differences were smaller in Grade 1. In Grade 2, non-thri vers ' mean scores 
were in the "about half the time" rar^ge,* while thrivers' mean ratings fell between "often- 
frequently" and "usual ly-almost always". There were no major differe^ices in the subscales. 



Teacher-rated Self 
(standard 



Table 4-20 
•direction by Grade and Thrive Status 
deviations in parentheses) 



Thriving Ayerage Non-tnriving sig. 



Grade i 



Free Time 

Classroom 
Management 

Academic 
Routines 

Teacher-Set Tasks 

Combined 
Self -direction 



18 



25 



4.2(0.9) 3.9(1.0) 

4.3{o.-8) 4.3(0.9) 

4.1(0.8) 3.8(1.0) 

4.1(1.0) 4.0(0.9)' 



20 

3.3(1.5) 

3.9(0^9) 

3.5(1.0). 
3.5(1.0) 



,05 

ns 

tns 
ns.. 



4.2(0.7) -4.1(0.7) ^3.6(0.9) 



05 



Grade 2 



Free Time 

Classroom 
Management 

Academic 
Routines 

Teacher-set Tasks 

Combined 
Self-<^ irection 



54 

4.5(0.7) 



52 
3.8 (0.9) 



35 



2.9(1.2) 
3.2(1.2) 
2. 9(1. 0) 



4.4(0.8) 4^ 0 (0 .9) 

4.4(0.6) '3.aj(0.9) 
is 

4.6(0,5) 4,2(0.8) 3.3^(1.2) 

4.5(0.5) * 4.0(0.7) 3.i(0»9) 



.01 

.01 

.01 
,01 

.01 



Responses to this rating scale are illustrated in Table 4-21, which shows respon- 
ses to self-direction question "AfteT choosing an activity or project, child can plan 
and carry it through to completion^ with a minimum of adult supervision". 

- Table 4-21 
Responses to Self-direction Item #3 Concerning 
Completing Projects by Thrive Status 
(percentages) 





1 






Qa c nn nc o 
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About 




Usual ly , 




N . 1 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Half the 


Often, 


almost 










t i me 


1 T H\\ utf n L 1 y 




Grade 1 














Thriving 


18 1 


0 


11 


11 


44 


33 


Average 


25 1 


4 


4 


28 


36 


28 ' 


Non-thri vi ng 


20 1 


20 


20 


15 


15 


30 


Grade 2 














Thrivi ng 


54 1 


0 


2 


7 


26 


63 


Average 


52 1 


2 


11 


20 


30 


33 


Ncn-thri vi ng 


35 1 


29 


11 


23 


23 


14 



Ki ndergarten Thrive Sta^Js - Summary 
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The findings in this chapter way b^summarized as ^jUows: 

* - • 

' 1. Children identified in Junior or Senior Kindergarten as "thriving", "average", or 
'"non-thriving" in terms of their teachers' goals differed on measures of productive 
language, .academic skills, social skills, teMperament, and task-rated sel t-direction in. 
Junior and Senior Kindergarten. 

2. Two years later, most of these differences persisted in Grade 2 put were<:much 
attenuated in brade 1. Working memory for concrete operations and teacher-rated 
self-direction were assessed in trades 1 and 2, but thrive-related differences were 
found only in Grade 2. 

3. No thrive-related differences were found for childrfcn's health (indexed by days 
absent from school) or age. (See chapter 3). , 

Taken together, these findings suggest the following conclusion: ^ 

^1. Kindergarten' teachers ' concepts' of '•thriving" in school settings concern both 
academic and Social and emotional functioning. It seems probable that teachers use 
evidence from both these areas^ in judging thrive status. However, it is possible that 
the variables themselves are highly correlated and that assessments "^ased on one area 
will also affect outcomes in the other. 

4U*. 



2. * Senior Kindergartan , teachers* perceptions of thriving in school are strong indica- 
tors of' how Well children will be functioning two years later. % 

3. Jurfior • Kindergarten teachers* perceptions of thriving in school were much poorer 
.indicators of functloni nq^ two years later; although it is apparent from point #1 above 
that Junior Kindergarten teachers were using the same kinds of criteria as Senior 
Kindergarten teachers./ The lower predictive power of Junior Kij^ergarten teachers" 
Yhrive. ratings may be^^ attributable to greater susceptibi 1 ity of Junior Kindergarten 
children to pnvi ronmenJ;al tn^luehces over the succeeding years, to mat^urational factors 
*that do not appear until^^after age\^our, or both. 

4. At least three . of the measures that reliably distinguished between thrivers and 
non-thrivers in Grade 2 have substantial constitutional componeats. These are; 

a. working memory for concrete operations 

b. grammatical sJ^iUs 

c. letter-nami ng speed 

This appears that pSiVt of the difference between thriving and non-thriving children 
reflects constitutional differences. However, as we shall see in the next three 
chapters, these variables alone --do not account for most other differences that disting- 
ui^ thriving from non-thriving children. 
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' EfTects of Different Types of Kindergarten programs 
on Qiildren's Functioning in Kindergarten and in 
Grades 1 and 2 



The other major purpose of the 1978 and 1980 studies was to examine the impact of different 
types of kindergarten experiences on various aspects of -children's functioning - health, 
language and academic skills, social skills, temperament, self-confidence and self- 
direction-, and behavioural preferences. Two types of differences were examined for children 
in a longitudinal sample: simple average differences between ►chi Idren from the different 
programs, and interactions with thrive status. Significant interactions would indicate thtt 
two or more programs had significantly different ^effects on children perceived as thriving, 
average, or non-ttiriving by their kindergarten teachers. As it turns out, no significant 
interactions between program and thri vet status occurred. q 

A large majority of characteristics studied showed no systefjlatic ^relationship to the 
type of kindergarten program attended, in either Kindergarten or Grades 1 or 2. In this 
chapter, we will discuss only those measures that did show program-related differences 
^(summarized in Table 5-1).. We will not discuss measures for whfch no program-related^ 
differences were found (summarized in Table 5-2). Tables providing^Jata on "no difference" 
measures are given in Appendix 6, Tables B-1 to B-13. ^ 

- Table 5-1 
Measures for Which 
Statistically Significant Differences 
Were Rejated to Kindergarten Programs 
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Aspect of 
Functioning 


Junior or Senior ^ 


Grades 1 or 2 


Health 


Days absent for illness 


(differences) 


General ' 
Intel lectual 
Capac i ty 


(not giveii) 


Working Memory 
Test 


Language 
Skills 


(no differences) 


Vocabulary - parts 
of the Bankson 
Vocabul ary Tests 




Ci dmmar - CIRCUS Functional 
Languages Test 

Verbal fluency - words used 
in tel 1 i ng a story * 


Grammar - 
e? parts of the Bankson 
Functional 
Language Test 

(no differences) 


Academic 
Skills 


(not given) 


Reading - Biemiller 
Reading Times Test 


Soci?* 

SK, (Is 


Teacher ratings of peer, 
adulv, adult-led groQp, 
and empathy ski 1 1 s 


(no differences) 


Teniperament - 


Teacher ratings of 
most temperamental 
characteri sties 


Teacher ratings of* 
distractibility 
and threshold 


'Self-conf idence 


General sel f -confidence 


(no differencfes) 


Self-di rection 


(not given) 


Tester ratings of 
children's test- 
taking strategies 
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Table 5-2' 
Measures for Which No 
Statistically Significant Differences 
Were Related to Kindergarten Program 
(oc- Interactions Between Programs and Thrive Status) 



/ 


Aspect of 
Functi onirig 


Junior or Senior 


Grades 1 or 2 




Health 


(see Table 5-1) 


*• Days absent for illness 




Language 
Skills 

Academis 
Skills 


Vocabulary - CIRCUS Pennies 
Test 

Mathematics - CIRCUS Number 
Recognition, and How Much 
and How Many Tests 


(see Table 5-1) 

Mathematics - MAT 
Mathematics Computation 
Tests 




Skills 




Al 1 measures 




Sel f-conf 1 dence 


(not given) ^ 


Teacher rati ngs of 
responses to new 
si tuations , f ai 1 ure, 
and general self- 
confidence 




Self-direction 


Tester ratings of children's 


(see Table 5-1) 



test-taking strategies 

Teacher ratings of 
(not given) children's self- 
direction in various 
aspects of classroom 
I activities 

a. Tables for all measures listed here pre provided in Appendix B. 

Health 

Half-ddy Junior and Senior Kindergarten children were absent for significantly more days 
than children in other kindergarten programs. There were no other significant differences 
in Grade 1 or 2 attendance, although children who had attended half-day prograrps were still 
absent slightly more often. (See Table 5-3.) In short, there was clearly no evidence t^^^at 
alternate full-day or full-day kindergarten programs , contri buted to health problems a>^ 
indexed by absences for illness. 

General Intellectual Capacity 

A measure of concrete operational working memory was used to roughly assess mental maturity. 
This non-verbal measure was developed by Oe Avila and modified by Case, and Kurland, and 
Goldberg (1982). Table 5-4 indicates that children from the UFO kindergarten programs had 
slightly lower mean working memories than children from the other programs, while HO Grade 2 
cMldren had higher mean working memory scores. These effects presum-ably reflect differen- 
ces in the samples rather than effects of schooling, since schooling does not deal directly 
with working memory, and working memory is extremely difficult to modify with practice 
(Kurland, 1981). 
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Table 5-3. 

Days Absent for Illness by Program and Grade^ 

G rade HD AFP RFO UFO SIG. 

Junior K 

N 22 42 - * 

X (sd) 15.3(9.6) 10. 5( 0.8)^, s ' .05 
Senior K 

N 27 40 43 19 

X (sd) 14. 1(14.2) 7.0(3.5)^ 7.6(''6.8) 8.3(5.4) ' .05 

. Grade 1 

N 24 41 

X (sd) 7, 1(3.7) 5.7(4.r>) . ns 

Grade 2 

N ^ 32 40 41 25 

X (sd) 6.7(6.2) 5.3(3.3) 4.0(4.4) 4.0(5.8) ns 

a. Mean days absent calculated as the average of thriving, average, 
and- non-thriving children means to adjust for differences in 
numbers of thri vi ng , average and , non- thri vi ng chi 1 dren in each 
program. 

b. Number of days and standard deviations doubled to adjust for fact 
that alternate full-day children attended school for half as many 
days as other children. 



Table 5-4 

Mean Working Memory by Program and Grade 



HD AFD RFD UFD sig 

(Chi Square) 



Grade 1 

N 27 U2 

X ^ 2,16 2.20 



Grade 2 



N 34 40 45 25 



2.62 2,28 . 2,39 2.19 ns*^ 



a. Standard deviations not available. ^ 

b. Chi square adjusted for differences in number of children in 
thrive categories. 
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L«nguaot Skills ' 

r 

Productive language skills were assessed in J978 using the CIRCUS Say and Tell Test, and in 
198D us^ing the Bankson Language Test. 

Vocabulary . No direct vocabulary test was given in the 1978 test. An assessment 
ot descriptive language was given by having children describe two pennies. No program- 
related differences were found on this test. (See Table B-1. ) 

The 1980 Bankson Test contained four vocabulary subscales and combined vocabulary 
scale. While there were some "statistically significant" differences between children from 
different kindergarten programs, the absolute magnitude of these differences was very small 
for Grade 2 children. The combined scores ranged from 85 per cent correct (UFD) to 89 per 
cent correct (HD). Grade 1 children from both programs had combined vocabulary scores of 83 
per cent. (See Table B-2.) ^ ^ , 

Grammar. The 1978 CIRCUS Test included an assessment of "functional language" 
involving the child's abilities to pluralize and use tense, prepositions, possessives, and 
imperatives. 

Table 5-5 shows results for this test. There were no program-related differences 
in Junior Kindergarten. Senior Kindergarten half-day children had significantly higher 
scores than children from other p :)grams. 



Table 5-5 

1978 Functional Language .(Grammar) Scores 
by Grade and Program 



Junior Kindergarten 




Senior Kindergarten 


HD AFD sig. ' 


HD 


AFD RFD UFD sig. 


N 27 42 


34 


40 45 25 ' 


x(sd) 51.3(8.6) 48.3(9.5) ns 


60.9(7.8) 


56.8(7.0) 54.1(8.8) 55.4(8.1) .001 



The 1980 Bankson Test contained four subscales involving grammar. Virtually no 
significant program differences appeared on these tests. Overall, scores in Grade 2 ranged 
from 89 to 92 per cent. Both Grade 1 groups averaged 85 p6r cent. Details are given in 
Table B-3. 

Narration . In both 1978 and j.^^80 children were shown a complex picture of a 
circus, and asked to tell a story to go with the picture. The total number of words used in 
the story was recorded. Program differences were found in Senior Kindergarten and Grade 2, 
with AFD children highest in Senior Kindergarten and RFD children highest in Grade 2. These 
data do not suggest any clear pattern of effects of type of program. (For example, although 
the rural full-day group was highest in Grade 2, the urban full-day group was lowest.) 
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^ Data are shown in Table B-4. 
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Academic Skills ^ 

Mathematics . No program-related differences were found in either Kindergarten 
(CIRCUS Number Recognition, and Hew Much and How Many) or Grades 1 or 2 (MAT Mathematics 
Computation). (See Tables B-5 and B-6.) 

Reading - No program- related di f ferences were found for Kindergarten (CIRCUS 
Letter Recognition) or Grade 1 and 2 (MAT ^ Word Knowledge) (See Tables B-7 and B-8). Same 
program differences were found on the Biemiller Test of Reading Processes, with Grade 2 
children in the urban full-day program taking longer to identify letters than other 
children. This measure indexes constitutional readiness for reading. (See Table 8-9",) 

Social Skills 

Statistically significant but minor program- related differences were found for 
Senior Kindergarten children, with urban full-day children receiving slightly lower ratings 
than children from other programs. (See Table 5-6.) 

Temperament 

Junior Kindergarten AFD children were rated as demonstrating slightly less positive and 
negative moods than HD children. Otherwise, there were no program-related temperament 
differences among Junior Kindergarten children. 

Senior Kindergarten children differed significantly on a number of temperamental 
dimensions, with UFD children receiving the lowest ratings on approach/withdrawal, positive 
mood, adaptability, and intensity of reaction, and the highest ratings on di stracti bi 1 i ty. 
Rural full-day children received the lowest ratings on persistence and highest ratings on 
activity. Otherwise, RFD children did not receive markedly different ratings from children 
in other types of kindergarten programs, indicating that full-day programs per se were*not 
responsible for program differences. (See Table 5-7.) 

Program-related differences in temperament rating disappeared in Grades 1 and 2. (See Table 
B-10) 

Self-confidence 

Results similar to those for temperament occurred with self-confidence ratings. Urban 
full-day kindergarten children received significantly lower ratings for general and combined 
self-confidence. (See Table 5-8.) 
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Tible 5-6 

Social Abilities by Grade and Program* 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



HD AFD RFD UFD sig. 



Junior K 

N 19 37 



Peer Skills 


3.5(1. 


1 


3.7 (0. 


9) 










ns 


Adult Skills 


3.9(0. 


6) 


3.8(0. 


7) 










ns 


Adult -led 
Groups 


4.1(0. 


9) 


4.0(0. 


8) 










ns 


Empathy 


.3.0(1. 


0) 


3.5(0. 


8) 










• Ob 


Senior K 




















N 


33 




34 




36 




25 






Peer Skills 


3.3(1, 


0) 


3.8(0, 


8) 


3.6(1. 


0) 


3.2(1. 


0) 


.07 ^ 


Adult Skills 


3.4(0 


9) 


4.1(0, 


8) 


3^(0. 


9) 


3.4 (1. 


0) 


.02 


Adult-led 


4.2(0 


7) 


4.2(0, 


6) 


4.3(0 , 


8) 


3.7(0. 


7) 


.04 


Empathy 


3.5(1 


1) 


3.7(0 


8) 


3.9(0. 


9) 


3.4(1. 


1) 


ns 


Grade 1 




















N 


23 




■ 41 














Peer Skills 


3.9(1 


.0) 


3.4(0 


.9) 










ns 


Adult Skills 


4.5(0 


.7) 


3.9(0 


.9) 










ns 


Adult-led 
Groups 


4.2,(0 


.9) 


4.3(0 


.6) 










ns 


Empathy 


3.8(1 


.0) 


3.6(1 


.0) 










ns 


Grade 2 




















N 


31 




40 




40 




19 






Peer Skills 


3.7(0 


.8) 


3.7(1 


.1) 


3.5(0 


.9) 


3.4(0 


.9) 


' ns 


Adult Skills 


3.9(0 


.9) 


3.8(1 


.0) 


3.7(0 


.9) 


3.6(1 


.1) 


ns 


Adult-led 
Groups 


3.9(0 


.8) 


4.3(0 


.8) 


4.2(0 


.6) 


3.9(1 


.0) 


ns 


Empathy 


3.5(0 


.8) 


3.7(0 


.9) 


3.6(0 


.8) 


3.5(1 


.2) 


ns 



a. See note a on Table 5-3. 
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Temperament 


Scales by 


Program and 


Grade 
















Junior 


Kindergarten 




Senior Kindergarten 
















HD 




AFD 




sig. 


HD 


AFD 


RFD 


UFD 




sig. 


N 


21 




36 






34 


33 


36 




20 








Approach/ ' 




























Withdrawal 


4.9 (1 


6) 


4.3(1 


.8) 


ns 


4.6(1.6) 


5.0(1.2) 


5 


1(1.0) 


4 


1(1 


.6) 


.06 


Positive Mood 


6.3(0 


74, 


5.6(0 


.9) 


.001 


6.2(0.8) 


5.9(0.7) 


6 


U \ J. . J. / 


5 , 


4 ( 1 


.2) 


.06 


Adaptability 


5.5(1, 


5) 


'5. 1(1 


.6) 


ns 


' 6.0(0.9) 


5.3(1.4) 


5, 


5(1.5) 


5, 


1(1 


.5) 


.05 


Persistence 


4.1(1. 


3) 


4.5(1 


.0) 


ns 


4.9(1.1) 


4.4(1.1) 


3, 


9(1.4) 


4. 


1(1 


3) 


.02 


Distractibili ty 


4.0(1, 


5) 


3.6(1 


.5) 


ns 


2.9(1.3) 


3.6(1.6) 


4. 


2(1.'9) 


4. 


0(2 


0) 


.02 


Activity 


3.2(1. 


7) 


2.6 (1 


.3) 


ns 


2.3(1.4) 


2.5(1.2) 


3, 


8(1.9) 


2. 


9(1 


6) 


.001 


Negative Mood 


3.1(1. 


3) 


2.4(1 


.0) 


.02 


3.0(14.4) 


2.8(1.2) 


3. 


1(1.5) 


2, 


8(1 


5). 


ns 


Intensity 


5.0(1. 


1) 


3.6(1 


.3) 


.001 


4.2(1.3) 


4.1(1.1) 


4. 


2(1.3) 


3. 


1(1. 


3) 


.01 


Threshold 


3.7(1. 


4) 


2.3(1 


.0) 


.001 


2.9(1.1) 


2.8(1.3) 


3. 


1(1.1) 


2. 


7(1. 




ns 
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Tabit 5-8 

Stlf-confid«nct Itens in Kindtrgarttn by Program 
(standard dtviations in paranthcscs) 



HD AFD RFD UFD s ig , 



Junior Kindergarten 
N 


67 




36 














Ivc spoil 9C VU liVW 

Task 


4.3(0 


o / 


3.9(0 


9) 










ns 


Response to 
Failure 






3.6(1 


^ ) 










ns 


confidence 


2 7 M 


1) 


3.5(0 


9) 










ns 


Combined Self- . 
confidence 


3.9 (0 


8> 




.7) 










ns 


Senior Kindergarten 
N 


26 




32 




36 


24 






Response to new 
Task 


4.2(0 


.7) 


3.8(1 


0) 


4.2(1.0) 


3. 


8(1. 


1) 


ns 


Response to 
Failure 


3.8(0 


7) 


3.6(0 


9) 


3.8(0.7) 


3. 


4(1 


1) 


ns 


General Self- 
confidence 


3.7(1 


0) 


3.6(0 


.9) 


3.6(1.2) 


3. 


2(1 


2) 


.05 


Combined Self- 
confidence 


3.9(0 


7) 


3.6(0 


.8) 


3.9(0.9) 


3. 


4(1 


0) 


.06 



a. See note a on Table 5-3. 
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Again, program- re la ted differences in self-confidence ratings disappeared i^ Grades l^nd 2. 
(See Table B^l. ) 

Self-direction 

Self-direction was assessed two ways. In both 1978 and 1980.. testers rated children's be- 
haviour in the test situation. Three items concerning the child's strategy^n the test were 
combined: considering answers carefully, answering randomly, and keeping place. These were 
thought to reflect a conscious, self-directed approach to the test versus a non-self- 
directed approach. 

In 1980, teachers rated four aspects of self-directicnTTn classroom^ including use 
. of free time activities, following classroom routines (e.g., putting things away without 
being reminded)* following academfl routines, and carrying out tasks set by the teacher 
without requiring repeated instructions. 

No program-related differences were found In tester-rated test strategies in 
Kindergarten. Small but statistically significant differences did occur in Grade 2, ranging 
from a mean rating of 2.6 (out of a possible 3) for rural and urban full-day programs to 2.9 
for children from half-day programs. (See, Table 8-12.) 

No program-related differences were found for teacher-rated self-direction. (See 
Table B-13.) 

Program Effects • Summary * 

OveralU very few program-related effects were found. Most differences occurred in Senior 
Kindergarten. Most involved lower or less "thrive-like" functions (see chapter 4) in social 
and ^temperamental characteristics in the urban full-day group. Since these findings did not 
hold for the rural full-day group, it seems likely that the "program differences" reflect 
population differences rather than program differences. In general, these differences had 
disappeared by Grade 2. 

J 

In short, the type of kindergarten program children attend (half' day), or full-day appears 
to produce little difference between children either while they are in" Kindergarten or two 
years later> 
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Changes in Perceived Thrive Status Between ^ 
Kindergarten and Gradesl^d 2 



Introducti on 



As described in chapter 1, the children studied were originally selected by their kindergar- 
ten teachers on the basis of perceived "thriving", "average", or "not as yet thriving" 
status. In 1980, following all testing and rating procedures. Grade 1 and 2 teachers were 
asked to place children in categories similar to the original "thrive" ratings. This was 
done by asking the teacher to think of the entire class as falling into three groups - one 
third "thriving in terms of your goals", one third "making average progress in terms of your 
go^ls"» and one third "not as yet thriving in terms of your goals". 

V 

Tables 6-1 and 6-2 show the distribution of 1980 thrive ratings by 1978 thrive 
ratings. It is clear in these tables that many Junior and Senior Kindergarten non-thrivers 
and average children were perceived to be functioning more Effectively in Grades 1 and 2. 
Some kindergarten thrivers were perceived to be functioning at average levels in Grades 1 
and 2. . 

Table 6-1 

Distribution of 1978 Junior Kindergarten 

Thrive Ratings by 1980 Grade 1 . ^ 

* Thrive Ratings 



Juni or 

Kindergarten 
Thri ve 
Rating 



Grade 1 Thrive Rating 

Thriving Average Non-thriving 

Thriving 17 3 -2 

Average 14 8 5 

Non-thriving 4 10 6 



Table 6-2 

Distribution of 1978 Senior Kindergarten 
Thrive Ratings by 198g Grade 2 
Thrive Ratings 



Grade 2 Thrive Rating 

^ Thriving Average Non-t^^ri vi ng 

Thriving 42 11 0 

Average 25 24 2 

Non-thri ving 4 10 6 



Senior 

Kindergarten 
Thri ve 
Rating 



a. Thrive ratings were missing for 5 children in 1980. 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine differences between children whose 
thrive status changed between 197$ and 1980, and those whose status^, did not change . We will 
be examining 1980 data to see if changes i/i perceived thrive status are associated with 
differences in test performance, and in rated social skills, temperarnf nt, self-confidence, 
and self-direction. We will also examine 1978 data to see if any of these variables could 
predict changes in thrive status. Finally, we will consider demographic characteristics 
*that Alight be associated with changes in thrive status. 
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' ' In order to examine changes in thrive status, six groups were constructed from 

each cohort. These six groups consisted of: 

1. 1980 non-thrivers who were nbn-thrivers in 197Q, 

2. 1980 average children Vho "were non-thrivers in 1978 
3*^ 1980 average childr^.n who were average in 1978 

4. 1980 av&rage children who were thriveris in 1978 

5. 1980 thrivers who were average jn 1978 

6. 1980 thrivers who were thrivers in 1978 



Relationship Between Changes in Thrive Status and Measures in Grade 1 or 2 

* A^e- Consistent Grade 2 non-thrivers were younger than 1978 non-thrivers who 
changed to average in 1980. No similar finding held for Grade 1 c-hildren, nor were changes 
between average and thriving status related to age. (See Table 6-3.) 

Table 6-3 . , • , 





Mean Age in 


1980 by 1978 and 1980 


Thrive status 




1980 


Non-thriving 


Average 


Thriving 


1980 


Non*thriving 


Non-thriving 


Avg. 


Thriving Avg. 


Thri ving 


N 

Grade 1 


^ 

6 


9^ ^ 


:8 


3 14 


• 

16 


Grade 2 


13 


. 21 ^ 


23 


11 24 


42 


Mean Age 
(months) 












Grade 1 


80.7 


81.2 


82.1 


' 84.7 82.0 


85.9 


Grade 2 


85^9 


92.5 


94.6 


95.3 94.3 


95.3 



Language . Performance op the Bankson Language Test was related to 1978 thrive 
ratings' (See chapter 5). No differences were associated with changes in thrive status in 
1980. 

< 

Academic Skills . Shi fts between average and thriving status were related to 
reading performance in 1980 as indexed by MAT WoVd Knowledge, Letter Time, Word Time, and 
Text Time. (See Table 6-4.) . * • 

Shifts betv^een non-thriving and average status were" related to MAT Mathematics 
Computation (data available for Grade 2 only). (See Table 6-4.) 
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Table 6-4 

Mean Scores on 1980 Academic Skills Tests 
by 1978 and 1980 thrive Status 

0 ■ ' 

1980 Ncn-thrivir^ Average^ ^ Thriving 

1^78 Ncn-thrivir^ Non- Avg. Thrivir^ Avg. Thriving 
thriving » 



N ./ JK 


6 


10 




8 




3 




14 




17 


• 


SK 


13 


21 




24. 




10 




25 




42 




a 

Math. Comput, 
























Gr. 2 (standard 
score) 


39.1 


49. 


1 


53 


.4 


58, 


4 


57 


.2 


62. 


0 


Word Knowledge 






















i 


Gr. 1 (standard 
score) 


33,1 


40. 


0 


40 


.1 


43 


3 


48 


.1 


51. 


5 


Gr. 2 (standard 
score) 


46.8 


48,6 


56 


,0 


59 


8 


63 


.1 


67. 


7 


Letter Time 
























Gr. 1 (sec. /letter) 


..I 




22 


1 


.21 




92 




.^5 




80 


Gr. 2 (sec. /letter). 


.90 


'88 




.75 




.70 




.66 




63 


Word Time^ 
























Gr . 2 (sec. /word) 


1.32 


1 


.00 




.93 




.7*8 




.76 




71 


Text Time^ 
























Gr. 2 (sec.Aiord) 


.87 


r 


.80 




.61 




.52 




.47 
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a. Data available for Senior Kindergarten cnly. 

b. Junior Kindergarten children made too many mistakes 
to assess reading times for words or text. 



Overall, there is a fai--ly consistent pattern of increasing levels of performance 
as we move from children perceived as non-thrivers in both years to children perceived as 
thrivers in both years. In general these data imply that where teachers perceived different 
thrive levels in 1980 compared with 1978, their perceptions were justified in terms of real 
differences in academic performance. This also, of course, "indicates that academic perfor- 
mance continued to be a part of teachers' concepts of "thriving" in Grades 1 and 2. 
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Social Skills . Social skills invol\)ing peers, adults, and adult-led groups were 
reflected in 1980 Grade 2 teacliers' distinctions between non-thriv'ing and average children, 
although 1978 non-thrivers who wjere average in 1980 received lower mean scores than children 
who were average in both years. Children perceived as thriving in both years received 
higher social skill ratings than other children, but not by much. (See Table 6-5.) Results 
for Grade 1 children an^ unclear. * 



Table 6-5 

Mean Ratings on 1980 Social Ski 1 Scales 
% 1978 and 198d'Thrive Statu's* 



1980 Non-Thrive 



1978 Won- 

.Thrive 



Average 



Non- Avg. Thrive 

Thrive 



Thrive 



Avg. Thrive 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 



6 
13 



10 
21 



8 
24 



3 
10 



14 

25 



17 
42 



Peer Skil] 




Adult-led 
Group Skills 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 



2.9 
2.4 



4.9 

2,8 



3.7 
3.0 



3;3 
3.3 



3.9 
3.6 



4.1 
3.5 



3.4 
3.5 



3^9 



4.2 
4.0 



3.6 
3.8 



3.8 
3.9 



4.0 
4.3 



4a 

3.9 



4.5 
3.8 



4.6 
4.5 



3J.9 
4.2 



4.0 
4.2 



4.7 
4.8 



Empathy 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 



2.9 
2^ 



3.7 
3.0 



3.6 
3.8 



2.8 

3.7 



4.2 
3.7 



3.8 
4.1 
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Temperament . Table 6-6 shows the ■ relationship between mean ratings on 1980_. 
ttmperamenV scales and changes In thrive ratings, f^or Grade 2 children, the overall pattern 
reported for previous measures holds. That Is, t|>e greatest difference was between the 
scores of c^Asi stent non-thriv^rs and consistent thrlvers. In, addition, the temperamental 
traits of adaptability, .persistence, and activity discriminated sharply between consistent 
non-thrlvers and 1978 non-thrivers who were perceilved as average in 1980. None of the 
ures discriminated sharj^ly between 1980 average children and 1980 thrlvers, although 
I thrivers received slightly higher scores on persistence, and lower scores on activity 
and distractibility, than did 19§0 average children. On measures relating to new situations 
(approach/withrawal and adaptabi 1 ity), 1980 thrivers and 1978 thrivers who were average in 
1980 had higher scores than other average children. No differences were found for threshold 
or intensity. . • ' 



meas 
1980 



large. 



Similar trends' held for Grade 1 children, although the difference was not as 

Table 6-6 

Mean Ratings on 1980 Temperament Scales 
by'l978 and 1980 thrive Status 



1980 Non-Thrive 

1978 Non- 

Thrive 



Average 



Thrive 



Non- Avg. Thrive Ave. Thr||^e 

^ Thrive 



JK 
SK 

Approach/ 
Withdrawal' 

JK 
SK 

Adaptability 
JK 
SK 



5 
13 



3.0 
3-6 

4.0 
3.5 



9 
21 



4.1 
4.4 

4.6 
5.1 



7 
24 



4.1 
4.8 

5. 0 
5.2 



3 
11 



4.8 
5.4 



5.2 
6.1 



14 

25 



6. 0 
5.9 



17 
41 



5.2 5.2 

5.3 5.6 



6.1 
6.3 



/ - 



/ 



\ 

/ 
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Persistence 
JK 
SK 

Distract- 
ibility 

JK 

SK 

Activity 
JK 
SK 

Positive Mood 
JK 
SK 

Negative Mood 
JK 
SK 



3.7 
2.8 



5.3 
5.3 

4.7 
4.8 

5.2 
4.8 

3.4 
4.0 



4.6 
3.9 



4.1 
4.7 

2.7 
3.6 

5.3 
5.5 

3.0 
3.3 



4.4 
4.2 



4.0 
4.4 

3.4 
3.3 

5.3 
5.8 

3.1 
2.8 



4.2 
4.5 



4.0 
4.2 

3.3 
2.7 

5.2 
6.0 

2.8 
2.8 



5.6 
5.3 



3.5 
3.6 

1.9 
2.4 

6.0 
6.0 

1.9 
2.2 



5.6 
5.8 



3.9 
3.1 

1.9 
1.7 

5.9 
6.6 

2.3 
2.0 
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^Self-confidence . Findings for 1980 self-confidence ratings parallel those for 
other measures. (See Table 6-7.) Grade 2 ratings for response to new skill and response to 
failure clearly reflect 1980 thrive status. On general self-confidence, children who were 
average in 1978 but thriving in 1980 received lower ratings than those who were thriving in 
both years. Non-thrivers in both years^ recei ved significantly lower ratings than 1978 
non-thrivers who were perceived as averarge in 1980. 

,/ 

Similar patterns held for Grade 1 children, but -differences were smaller, espe- 
cially for consistent non-thrivers. 



Table 6-7 
Mean 1980 Self-confidence Ratings 
by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 



1980 Non-Thrive 

1978 Non- 

Thrive 
i0 



Average 



Non- Avg . 

Thrive 



Thrive 



Thrive Avg. Thrive 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 



5 
13 



9 
21 



7 
24 



3 
11 



14 

25 



17 
41 



Response to 
New Task 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 



3.2 
2.8 



4.0 
3. 4 



3.7 
4.0 



3.7 
4.2 



4.6 
4.6 



4.7 
4.8 



Response to 
Failure 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 



3.2 
2.5 



3.6 
3.5 



3.3 
3.4 



3.7 
3.5 



4.2 
4.0 



3.9 
4.l" 



Genetal Self- 
c onf idence 



Grade 1 

\ 

Gt^de 2 



2.8 
2.6 



3.7 
3.3 



3.3 
3.5 



3.3 
3.7 



4.3 
3.9 



4.1 
4.4 



Se1 f^direction . Data is available from- both testers' ratings on the CIRCUS 
Behavior' Inventory (combined scores for ''keeping place", "considering answers carefully", 
and "not answering randomly") and teachers' ratings on the four self-direction scales. 
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Tester ratings discriminated between consistent non-thrivers and all other thrive- 
groups in Grade 1 and 2. 1980 Grade 2 thrivers received slightly higher tester ratings than 
other children. (See Table 6-8.) 

• Teacher ratings for both Grades 1 and 2 discriminated between consistent non- 
thrivers and the other thrive groups on two of the four subscales (free time and teacher-set 
tasks) and the combined' scales. 1980 Grade 2 thrivers had significantly higher self- 
direction ratings on academic routines and the combined scales, and generally higher scores 
on altl scales in both grades. There were.no differences within 1980 thrive groups associa- 
ted i^Jith variations in 1978 thrive status. (See Table 6-8.) 



Table 6-8 
1980 Self-direction Ratings 
by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 



1980 Non-Thrive 



1978 Non- . 

Thrive 



Average 



Non- Avg. 
Thrive 



Thrive 



Thrive P.vg. Thrive 



Grade 1 
Grade . 2 



6 
13 



10 
21 



24 



3 
11 



14 17 
25 42 



Tester-rated 
Behaviour^ 

Grade 1 
Grade . 2 



2.3 
2.3 



2.8 
2.5 



2.6 
2.7 



2.8 
2.6 



2.8 2.7 
2.8 2.9 



Free Time 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



1.9 
2.0 



3.6 
3.4 



3.6 
3.2 



4.0 
3.9 



4.3 4.4 
4.3 , 4.6 



Classrvoom ^ 
Management 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



3.3 
2.5 



4.1 

3.6 



4.3 
3.6 



3.9 
3.9 



4.7 4.5 
4.4 4.5 



Academic j. 
Routines 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



2.5 

2.2 



3.6 

3.3 



3.5 

3.5 



3.8 
3.5 



4.4 ,4.3 
4.4 4.6 



Teacher- j. 
Set Tasks 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



2.5 

2^6 



3.9 
3.6 



3.9 
3.8 



3.8 
4.1 



4.4 4.4 
4.6 4.8 



Combined 
Teacher 
Ratings 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



2.4 
2.3 



3.8 
3.4 



3.9 

3.6 



3.6 
3.8 



4,4 
4.4. 



4.5 
4.6 



a. Ratings range from 1.0 to 3.0 

b. Ratings range from 1.0 to 5.0 
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Summary . Sixty-five per cent -of kindergarten non-thrivers were perceived as 
average or thriving by their grade 1 or 2 teachers. Fifty p^r cent of kindergarten average 
children were perceived as thriving in Grades 1 or 2, while 21 per cent of kindergarten 
thrivers were perceived as average or non-thriving in Grades 1 or 2. Comparison of children 
whose, perceived status had changed with those whose status had not changed indicated that 
these shifts were not merely a tendency to give cljildren more favourable ratings. Both 
academic test scores in 1980 and ratings of social skills, temperament, self-confidence, and 
self-direction clearly discriminated between consistent non-thrivers and 1978 non-thrivers 
who were perceived as average in 1980. Children classed as thriving in 1978 between average 
in 1980 had lower reading scores and differed in temperament ratings involving persistence, 
distractibility, and activity, as well as in self-confidence and some self-direction 
ratings. Language scores did not reflect shifts in 1980 thrive ratings. 

In the next section, we will examine 1978 measures that predicted changes in 
thrive status. 

Relationships 8etween Changes in Thrive Status and Measures in Junior and Senior 
Kindergarten . 

Language. None of the 1978 language assessments discriminated between children 
who changed status and those who did not. 

Academic Skills . The only 1978 academic test predicting a change in thrive status 
was Number Recognition for Senior Kindergarten children which identified 1978 non-thrivers 
who were average in 1980, and 1978 average children who were .thri vi ng in 1980. No similar 
results were found for Junior Kindergarten children. (See Table 6-9,) It is particularly 
interesting to note that the most cognitively complex test given in 1978, CIRCUS How Much 
and How Many, did not predict thrive status changes in 1980. 



Table 6-9 

Mean Scores on 1978 Number Recognition Tests 
by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 





1978 Non-thrivinq 


Average 


Thriving 


1980 Non-thriving 


Non-thri vi ng 


Avg. Thriving 


Avg. Thriving 


N 










JK 


6 


10 


8 3 


14 17 


SK 


13 


21 


24 11 


25 42 


Mean 


Scores^ 








JK 


2.5 


2.3 


3.0 3.3 


3.3 3.5 


SK 


3.0 


3.7 


3.8 4.1 


4.1 4.4 



■ a. Maximum possible score is 5. 
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Academic Skills . The only 1978 academic test predicting a change in thrlva status 
was Number Recogfnition for Senior Kindergarten children which identified 1978 non-thrivers 
who were average in 1980, and 1978 average children who were thriving in 1980. No similar 
results were found for Junior Kindergarten children. (See Table 6-9.) It is particularly 
interesting to note that the most cognitively complex test given in 1978, CIRCUS How Much 
and How Many, did not predict thrive status changes in 1980. 

Social Skills . None of the 1978 social skills measures predicted changes in 
thrive status between 1978 and 1980. 

Temperament . Several temperament scales were the most effective predictors of 
change in thrive status, but only for Senior Kindergarten children. Specifically, the 
scales for adaptability, persistence, distractibi 1 ity, activity level, and positive mood 
discriminated be^waen consistent non-thrivers and 1978 non-thrivers who were average in 
1980. However, these scales did not clearly predict changes between average and thrive 
status in either direction. (See Table 6-10.) 

It is important to note that 1978 Senior Kindergarten ncn-thrivers whose status 
changed to average in 1980 did not have as high ratings on approach, withdrawal 
adaptability, persistence, and positive mood, nor as low ratings on distractibi 1 ity ahd 
activity, as did children who were consistently average in both years. While they were 
significantly different from consistent non-thrivers, they were not the same as 1978 average 
children. ^ 

Junior Kindergarten children had the same trends on measures relating to 
persistence, di stractibi 1 i ty , and activity, but not on measures relating to new situations 
or mood. 

Self-confidence . Interestingly, 1978 self-confidence ratings, which appear 
similar to some temperament ratings, did not predict ,chi Idren who changed thrive status, 
although they were strongly related to 1978 thrive status (see chapter 5) and 1980 self-' 
confidence ratings were associated with changes in thrive status. This indicates that 
self-confidence may be more subject to immediate influences than are temperamental 
characteristics. 

Self-direction . The only direct data on self-direction available for 1978 chil- 
dren were the tester-rated CIRCUS Behavior Inventory items concerning sel f-di rectedness in 
the test situation. These did predict Senior Kindergarten children's changes in thrive 
status from non-thriving to average. (See Table 6-11.) As with the temperament ratings, 
non-thrivers who became average had higher scores than consistent non-thrivers and lower 
scores than those who were consistently average. 
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Table 6-10 
Mean Kindergarten Temperament Ratings 
by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 



,1980 Non-Thrive Average thrive 



1978 Non- Non- Avg. Thrive Avg. Thrive 

Thrive Thrive 



JK 6 9 7 3 ' 10 13 

SK 11 16 21 11 21 36 

Approach/ , 
Withdrawal 

JK 3.5 3.1 4.5 6.3 4.9 5.6 

SK 2.9 3.6 5.1 5.7 4.6 5.7 

Adaptability 

JK 4.2 3.9 5.7 6.8 5.9 5.9 

SK 3.6 4.6 5.6 6.0 5.6 6.4 

Persistence 

JK 3*3 3.4 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.2 

SK 2.2 3.4 4.2 4.7 4.4 5.3 

Distractibility 

JK 5.8 4.8 . 3.8 3.0 2.7 2.4 

SK 6.4 4.9 3.6 2.6 3.7 2.4 

Activity ' 

JK 4.6 4.3 3.0 1.8 1.5 1.9 

SK 5.3 4.1 2.9 2.8 2.7 1.9 

Positive Mood 

JK 5.5 4.7 6.1 6.8 6.2 6.3 

SK 4.8 5.5 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.4 

Negative Mood 

JK 3.0 3.4 2.9 1. 8 2. 4 1.9 

SK 3.5 3.6 2. 6 2. 7 2. 9 2.9 



TA8LE 6-11 

Mean Tester rated "Test Strategy" Scores 
by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 



a 



1980 


Non- thriving 




Average 




Thri vi ng 


1978 


Non-thrivi ng 


Non-thriving Ayg. 


Thri vi ng 


Avg. 


Thri vi ng 


N 

JK 
SK 


6 
13 


10 
21 


8 
24 


3 
11 


14 

25 


t 

17 
42 


Test , 
Strategy 














JK 
SK 


1.8 
2.3 


2.0 
2.6 


2. 
2. 


3 2.4 
9 3.0 


2.7 
2.9 


2.7 
3.0 



a. Combines r-atings for "keeping place", "not answering 
randomly", and "considering answers carefully". 



Scale ranges from 1.0 to 3.0. 
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Suwimary . Although nearly all the measures reported In this study were associated 
with 1978 thrive status (chapter 5) and perceived changes irr thrive status in 1980 (previous 
section of this chapter), only a few measures taken in 1978 clearly identified those 
children whose thrive status changed from non-thriving in 1978 to average in 1980. For the 
most part, these were temperament measures involving adaptability to new situations and 
various aspects of task persistence. In addition, tester ratings of aspects of self- 
direction in the 1978 test situation also identified 1978 non-thrivers who changed to 
average in 1980. These predictions were clearer for Senior Kindergarten children than for 
Junior Kindergarten. 

Demographic Charcteristcs and Changes in Children's Thrive Status 

Mother's Education . Mother's education was unrelated to either 1978 thrive status- 
or changes in thrive status between 1978 and 1980. 

Father's Education . Father's education was also unrelated to 1978 thrive status 
or changes in status. 

Father's Occupation . Father's occupation was unrelated to changes in thrive 
status in Grade 1. However," it was related to changes from average to thriving 
status and vice versa in Grade 2. (See Table 6-12.) 



Table 6-12 
Mean Ratings for Father s Occupation 
"by 1978 and 1980 Thrive Status 



1980 Non-thrivi ng 
1978 Non- thriving 



Average 



Thriving 



Non-thrivi ng Avg. Thriving Avq. Thriving 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 

Father's 
Occupation 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 



6 

12 



4.8 
3.3 



10 
21 



2.4 
2.5 



B 



4.4 
3 8 



3 
11 



4.7 
3.1 



14 
25 



3.2 
5.0 



J, Scale: 1 - unskilled; 2 - farmer; 3 - clerical, skilled, 
technical; 4 - business, white collar self-employed; 
5 - professional. 



16 
42 



4.3 
4.7 




Changes in Thrive Status - Summary 

A substantial number of children were perceived by their 1980 teachers to have changed 
thrive status after 1978. Examination of 1980 measures indicated that these perceived 
changes were reflected in test scores as well as in teacher and test ratings. The majority 
of changes were in the direction of improved status and functioning. 

Examination of kindergarten measures to determine predictors of changes in thrive 
status indicated that only temperament ratings and tester ratings of self-direction in the 
test situation identified 1978 non-thrivers who changed status to average in 1980. The 
-learest predictions were for the Senior Kindergarten/Grade 2 cohort. Consistent non-. 
thrivers in Grade 2 were also significantly younger than other second graders. The only 
predictor of changes between average and thriving status was f atherj s occupation. 
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Concurrent Relationships Between Measures 



■ This chapter concerns corfelations and multi-variate relationships between measures taken at 
the same time, either during Kindergarten or in Grades 1 and 2., We will examine relation 
ships between language and academic measures', social skills, temperament, and self- 
confidence and direction and the . effects of thrive ratings and parent education and. 
occupation. 

Thrive Ratings 

Table 7-1 shows correlations between 1978 and 1980 thrive ratings and their correlations 
with the three dem^ographic variables that will be used in this chapter: mother's education, 
father's education, and father's occupation. 

' - ' ' 4m 

Table 7-1 

Correlations Between Kindergarten aojd Grade 1 
and 2 Thrive Ratings and Demographic Variables 



Thrive JK 

1978 SK 

Thrive Gr.l 

1980 Gr.2 



Thrive 


Rati nq 


Mother' s 


Father' s 


Father' s 


1978 


1980 


Educ. 


Educ. 


Occup. 




.40 


-.05 


-.15 


-.11 




.67 


-.16 


-.22 


-.08 


.40 




.16 


.02 


'.07 


.67 


• 


.14 


.33 


.12 



Table 7-1 shows that there were substantial but far from perfect relationships 
between 1978 and 1980 thrive ratings in both cohorts. This table also shows that neither 
1978 nor 1980 thrive ratings were strongly related to the three demographic variables. 

This information is given as background for the rest of the chapter, siince we will 
be comparing the relationship between each variable and* thrive ratings. 

Language, Academic Skills, and Demographic Variables • 

Language . Tables 7-2 and ^7-3 show correlations between language indices of 
vocabulary and functional language or productive grammar skills,' and with thrive ratings and 
the three demographic variables. 

These tables show moderate relationships (r = .4 to .5) between vocabulary ^and__^ 
functional language in all grades except Senior Kindergarten, and similar relationships 
between language measures and 1978 thrive rati ngs , except in Junior Kindergarten. Somewhat 
lower correlations were found belween both 1978 and 198t) language measures and 1980 thrive 
ratings (r's between .24 and .41). This suggests that the language skills assessed may have 
played a smaller role in Grade 1 and 2 teachers^' perceptions of thrive status. No meaning- 
ful re-lationship existed between any language measure and the demographic variables. J 

Academic Ski Us. Tables 7-4 and 7-5 show correlations between academic skills 
assessed in Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2, and with thrive ratings and demographic 
variables. 
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Table 7-2 
Correlations Between Kindergarten 
Language Measures, Thrive Ratings, 
and Demographic Variables 



Pennies 


Ft*nc. 


Thrive 


Mother' s 


Father' 


s Father's 


» Test 


Lang. 


Rati ng 


Educ. 


Educ. 


Occup. 




1978 1980 








* Pennies Test 












JK 


.45 


-.14 -.16 


.08 


-.06 


.04 


SK 


.28 


-.18 -.15 


.03 


.03 


.00 


Functi ona1 












Language 












JK .45 




-.42 -.16 


.14 


.15 


.04 


SK . 28 




-.39 -.31 


.26 


.29 


.27 


a. Note that the 


CIRCUS 


Say and Tell 


Pennies 


Test is 


only a rough i ndex 


vocabulary. 













Table 7-3 
Correlations Between Grade 1 and 2 
Language Measures, Thrive Ratings, 
and Demographic Variables 





Vocabu- 


Func. 


Thrive 


Mother' s 


Father' s 


Father' s 




lary 


Lang. 


Rati ng 


Educ. 


Educ. 


Occup. 






1978 1980 








Vocabulary 














Grade* 1 




.44 


-.56 -.34 


.15 


.15 


.10 


Grade 2 




".53 


-.44 -.41 


.17 


.23 


.16 


Functional 














Language 














Grade 1 


.47 




-.51 -.26 


. 10 


\ .14 


03 


Grade 2 


.53 




-.53 -.41 


.17 


'.23 


.09 
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Table 7-4 
Correlations Between Kindergarten 
Academic Skills, Thrive Ratings, " 
^ind Demographic Variables 





Math. 

Skills 


Number 
Recog. 


Letter 
Recog. 


Thrive 
Rating 


Mother' s 
Educ. 


Father's 
Educ. 


Father' s 
Occup. 










1978 1980 










Math. 

Skills 

JK 
SK 




.51 
.41 


.60 

.60 


-.52 -.40 
-.54 -.57 


.10 
.18 


.09 
.23 


.03 
.09 




Number 
Recog. 

JK 

s^ 


.51 

.41 




.54 
.42 


-.29 -.33 
-.40 -.46 


.14 
. 12 


.23 
.12 


.05 




Letter 
Recog. 

JK . 
SK 


.60 
.60 


.54 
.42 




-.51 -.47 
-.46 -.47 


. 16 
.21 


.05 
.32 


.16 
.18 





63 
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Table 7-5 
Correlations Between Grade 1 and Z 
Academic Skills, Thrive Ratings, 
and Demographic Variables 



Math. vyord Letter Text Thrive Motn- Fach- Fath- 
Comput. Knowl . Time Time Rating er ' s er * s er ' s 

1978 lyeo Educ. Educ. Educ . 



Math . 
Comput ♦ 

Grade 1 

Grande 2 

Word 
Knowledge 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

Le tte r 
Time 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

Text 
Time 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 



. 26 
.65 



.51 
. 40 



.41 

.50 



.26 
.65 



->59 
- . 49 



- . 70 

- .68 



. 51 
.40 



.59 
.49 



. 49 

. 73 



.41 -.09 -.15 
. :>a - .60 - .56 



. 70 - .43 -.61 
.68 - . 16 - . 61 



. 29 
.62 



. 59 
. 59 



. 16 
.12 



■ . 04 
. 11 



.00 
.14 



- .01 
.28 



.49 .30 .4b -.23 -.13 
.73 .50 . 45 - . 12 - . 20 



- .01 

- .16 



. 16 
-.17 



.OH 
.00 



. 1 '3 
.12 



. 10 
.12 



. 20 
.04 



These tables show moderate to substantial concurrent correlations between academic 
skills in both Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2, with the exception of mathematics computa- 
tion and word knowledge in Grade 1. Correlations between thrive ratings and kindergarten 
academic skills are moderate except for number recognition in Junior Kindergarten. Correla- 
tions between 1978 thrive ratings and Grade 1 and 2 academic skills Vary considerably. As 
usual, there were no meaningful correlations between demographic variables and academic 
skill measures. 
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R«1at1onsh1ps Between Language and Acadtwifc Skil l Measures. Tables 7-6 and 7-7 
show correlations between language and academic skill measures. These tables indicate 
moderate to substantial correlations bfetween kindergarten ffiathematics skills and language 
tests (except for the Pennies vocakjulary test in Senior Kindergarten), Letter and number 
recognition were not strongly related to language tests. Vocabulary skills were moderately 
related to re^ading tests in grade 2, whi 1 e ' functional language testj were more strongly 
related to reading tests in Grade 2 than in Grade 1. Neither language test was meaningfully 
related to mathemalics computation in Grades X or 2. 

^ Table 7-6 

correlations Between' Language and 
Academic Skill Measures in Kindergarten 



Mathematics 
Skills 



Number 
Recognition 



Letter 
Recognition 



Pennies 










JK 


. 46 


.17 


.21 




sk' 


.24 

V 


,05 






Func, Lang, 










JK 


.66 


.36 


. 34 




SK 


.48 


.29 


.34 





Table 7-7 
Correlations Between Language and 
Academic Skills Measures -in Grades 1 and 2 





Math. 


. Word 


Letter 


Text 




Comput . 


Knowledge 


Times 


Times 




Vocabulary 










Grade 1 


.17 


.32 


-.22 


-.09 


Grade 2 


.34 


.48 


-.43 


-.34 


Func. Lang 










Grade i 


. 20 


.38 


-.12 

V 


-.31 


Grade 2 


-.14 


.54 


-.41 


-.51 
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Social Skills. Tefflpcraflient, and Self-confidence and direction 



Social Skills . Table 7-8 shows correlations between social skills in Kindergarten 
and Grades 1 and 2, and with thrive ratings and demographic variables. 



Table 7-8 

Correlations Between Social Skills Ratings, 
Thrive Ratings, and EAmogtaphic 
Variables in all Grades 



Peer Adult Adult- Empa- Thrive Moth- 
Skills Skills led thy Ratings er's 










Group 
Skills 




1978 


1980 


Educ . 


Educ . 


Occup . 


Peer Skills 




















JK 




.65 


.59 


. 50 


- .3^1 


- . 28 


. 02 


. 14 


. 13 


SK 




. 71 


.60 


. 61 


- .45 


- . 28 


. 03 


. 13 


■^.03 


Gr. 1 




. 75 ' 


. 66 


. 75 


- .13 


- . 51- 


. 19 


.28 


. 1 7 


Gr. 2 




. 72 


. 73 


.67 


- .47 


- . 50 


. 02 


.20 


. 10 


Adult Skills 






















.65 




.57 


.46 


-.46 


-.27 


-.02 


.15 


.13 


SK 


.71 




.40 _ 


, -43 


-.21 

n 


-.17 




.17 


-.03 


Gr. 1 ^ 


.75 




.45 


.62 


.18 


-.19 


a 35 


.28 


.14 


Gr. 2 


.75 




.49 


.57 


-.32 


-.34 


-.07 


.09 


.10 


Adult-led 








*i 












Group Skills 




















JK 


.5^ 


.57 




.49 


-.6'2 


-.47 


.09 , 


.22 ^ 


.03 


SK 


.60 


.40 




.59 


-.56 


-.47, 


.19 


^34 




Gr. 1 


.66 


.45 




.£8 


-.22 


-.63 


.01 


.18 




Gr. 2 


.73 


.49 




.72 


-.65 


-.63 


.09 


.20 




Empathy 




















JK 


.50 


.46 


.49 




-;52 - 


-.40 


-.05 


.06 


.14 


• SK 


.61 


.43 


.59 




-.52 


-.40 


.01 


.19 


-.05 


' Gr. 1 


.75 


.62 


^58 




-.02 


-.47 


.12 


.16 


.10 


Gr. 2 


'.67 


.57 


.72 




-.51 


-.48 


.18 


•■2^. 


.16 
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Substantial to very substantial correlations (r, = .5 to .7) were found between 
most-social skills. Adult skills were less strongly related to adult led group and empathy 
skills than were peer skills. Adult led group skills were substantia.1 Vy correlated with 
thrive ratings from the same year, as were Grade 2. adult led group skills with Senior 
Kindergarten thrive ratings?* - 
I 



There were no meaningful correlations between social skills and demographic 



variables. 



Temperament Ratings . Table 7-9 shows correl ati ons between ratings, thrive 
ratings, and demographic variables. Relationships between temperament variables are shown in 
Table 7-10. Table 7-9 shows that, in all grades, all temperament sca.les except threshold of 
response and intensity of reactions (and activity and di stractibi 1 i ty^ in Grade 1) were 
moderately-or substantially correlated "with concurrent thrive ratings (1978 for JK and SK, , 
and 1980 for Grades 1 and 2). 1*tiere were' no meaningful correlations with demographic 
variables. ' • 

Examination of Table 7-10 suggects several clusters of groups of highly correlated 
temperament scales. One group includes approach/withdrawal, positive mood, and 
adaptability. A second group includes persistence, di stracti bi 1 i ty , anrf activity level. 
These variables are also substantially correlated with adaptability.' It is interesting to 
note that they are also substantially correlated with negati ve, mood , especially in Grade 2. 
Of the remaining two scales, threshold has littU stable relationship to the other scales, 
while intensity is mocterately related to both approach/withdrawal and negative mood. For 
the most part, these cBcurrent relationships appear to be quite similar in all four grades 
and both cohorts studied. 
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T«tole 7-9 » 
I'* U«inperainen^ Ratings 
oy Thrive and Demographic Variables 







t 










Thrive 


Rating 


MotneiT's 


Father's 


Father's 




1978 


1980 


Education 


Education 


Occupation 


Approach/ 
















■u 








JK 


-.Si 


-.29 


, T. , 06 


.oy 


.16 


SK 


-.57 


-.41 


.07 


.23 


.15 


• Gr. 1 


- , 30 * 


- .bl 


-.01 


. 09 ^ 


— . 03 " 


Gr. 2 


-.44 


-.41 


.02 


.09 


-.07 










o- 




Adapt2U3ility 












JK 


-.50 


-.30 


-.10 


.01 


.18 


SK 


-.60 


-.52 


.20 


.24 


.14 


Gr. 1 


- .65 


_ 42 


- . 01 


22 


. UO 


Gr. 2 


-.57 


- .65 


.02 


.20 


.02 


- Persistence 






*> 






JK ' 


-.47 


-.37 


.00 


.li 




SK 


-.67 


-.64 


.08 


.26 


.18 


Gr. 1 * 


-.22 


- .65 


- . 05 


n 1 
. ux 


- -. 06 


Gr. 2 


-»..55 


-.67 


.U9 


.22 ' 


.U8 


Distractibility 












JK 


.61 


.65 


.05 


.11 


.07 


SK 


.69 


.56 


-.oa 


-.23 


-.11 


Gr. 1 


.46 


. 16 


. 08 


— . 09 


. 02 


Gr. 2 


.48 


*58 


-.18 


-.26 


-.10 


Activity LeveL 


/ 










JK ^ 


.54 


.61 


.16 


.13 


. 28 


SK ^ 


.55 


.53 


-.14 


-.16 


.12 


Gr. 1 


.65 




.13 


.05 


.14 


Gr. 2 


.49 


.52 


-.08 


-.17 


-.10 


Positive Mood 












JK 


-.56 


- . 33 


-.02 


.23 


. 22 


SK- 


-.44 


- .42 


.11 


.27 


.12 


Gr, 1 


-.13 


-.43 


.14 


-.04 


.02 


Gr. 2 


-.47 


-.48 


.U6 


.04 


.12 


Negative Mood 












jK 


.28 


.39 


.17 


.26 


.10 


SK. 


.21 


.15 


.02 


.01 


.12 


Gr. 1 


.24 


.45 


.03 


-.07 




Gr. 2 

r 


.35 


. -43 


-.02 


".13 


.02 


Threshold 












JK 


- .01 


-.23 


. 1 J 


. 10 


. 21 


SK 


- .18 


- . 2b 


. l4 


. AH 


. li> 


Gr.. 1 


.18 


. 19 


. 29 


^J^ 

. 


.02 


Gr. 2 


-.07 


.03 


.04 


.00 


.04 


Intensity 












JK • * 


-.19 


.10 


.24 


.33 


.19 


SK 


-.09 


-.06 


.10 


.18 


.06 


Gr. 1 


.08 


.03 


.16 


.17 


.09 


Gr. 2 


.14 


.14 


,06 




.07 


.03 
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Table 7-10 

Correlations Between 'itenfjeranvent Ratings m All Grades 



Approach/ ■ 
Withdrawal 



Adapta- 
bility 



Per sis 
tence 



Distract! - 
bilaty 



Ac tivity 
Level 



Positive Negative 
Mood iTood 



Threshold 



Approach/ 
Withdrawal 

JK 
SK 
. Gr. 1 
Gr. 2. 
Adaptability 

JK 
SK 

Gr. 1 
■ Gr. 2 
Persistence 

JK 

SK 
^ Gr. 1 

Gr . 2 
Pis tract ibility 

JK 
SK 

Gr . 1 
Gr. ^ 
Activi ty 



JK 
SK 

Gr. 1 
Gr . 2. 



.79 
.b3 
.67 
.47 

.31 
.48 
.34 

.35 

- . '34 
-.47 
J3 
-.39 

-..27 

-^7 
-.22 
-.08 



.79 
.63 
.67 
.4/ 



.25 
.t>l 
.55' 
.73 

.41 • 

.6b 
.53 
.64 

.29 
.60 
.4y 
.62 



.32 
.48 
. J4 

.3b 

.25 
.i>7 
.55 
.73 



.bl 
. /9 
.60 
.7b 

.57 
.69 
.79 
.83 



.34 
.47 
.3J. 
.40 

.41, 
.6b 
.5J 
.64 

.61 
.79 
.61^ 
.75 



.85 
.86 
.67 
.67 



-.Zl 
-.J7 
-.Z2 
-.09 

-.2y 

-.bO 
-.49 
-.62 

-.5/ 

-.6y 

-.79 
-.8j ' 

.85 
.^6 
.67 
.6/ 



. /5 
.67 
.b2 
.b4 

.7b 
.64 
. J7 
.58 

.30 
.44 
.38 
.5b 

.29 
.50 
.24 
.47 

.34 
.48 
.35 
.54 



.05 
.lb 
.08 
.11 

. Zl 
.32 
.31 

.5y 

.U4 
.13 
. 39 
. /2 

.51 
.46 
.43 

ubO 

.b8 
.b8 
.b8 
.7b 



.02 
.32 
.45 
.17 

.02 
.k6 
.27. 
.08 

.06 
.26 
. 22 
.U7 

.08 
.14 
.32 
.07 

.26 
.07^ 
.22 
.07 



.48 
.42 
.48 
.33 

.-32 
.15 
.16 
.19 

.lO 

.id 

.3j' 
.36 

.22 
.07 
.03 
.03 

.24 
.A9 
.41 
.b3 
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Table 7-lu contd. 





Approach/ 


Adapta- 


Persis- 


Distracti- 


Activity 


Positive 


Negative 


Threshold 


Intensity 




Withdrawal 


bility 


tence ^ 


bility 


Level 


Mood 


Mood 






Approach/ 




















Withdrawal 


> 


















JK 


. /5 


.75 


.,30 


* -.30 


. -.34 




— -.15 


,20 


.49 




.6? 


.69 


.44 


-.50 


-.48 




-.24 ; 


.24 


.24 


Gr^ 1 


.62 


.3/ 


. 3b 


-.24 


-.35 




-.35 / 


.53 


.30 


Gr. iJ 


,54 


.59 


.5b 


-.47 


-.54 




-.40 y 


,22 


.09 


Negative Mood 








i 












JK 


— . 05 


— . 2.7 


— . 04 


L 

.pi 


w 

.JO 


— . i5 




36 


. D<c 


SK 


-.15 


-.32 


-.13 


.46 


.58 


-.24 




,25 


.47 


Gr. 1 


-.08 


-.31 


-.39 


.43 


.58 


-.35 




-.06 


.37 




— • 11 


— . b9 


— 72 


50 


75 






1 Q 


5b 


Threshold 








/ 












JK 


-.02 


- .02 


-.06 


^.08 


.26 


.20 


.36 




.36 


SK 


.32 


.26- 


.2b 


-.14 


-.07 


.24 


. 25 




.35 


Gr. 1 


.45 


.27 


.22 


-.32 


-.22 


.63 


-.06 




-.00 


. Gr. 2 


.17 


-.08 


.07 


' -.07 


.07 


.22 


.19 




.44 


Intensity 




















JK ^ 


.48 


.32 


.lu 


. 22 


.24 


.4y 


.52 


,36 




SK 


.42 


.15 


.10 


.07 


.19 


.24 


.47 


,35 




Gr. 1 


.48 


.16 


-.22 


* ^03 


.41 


.30 


.38 


-.00 




Gr . 2 ' 


.33 


-.19 


-.36 


; .02 

i' 

1 


.b3 


.09 


.b5 


,44 




• 1 
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Sel f-confidence. Table 7-11 shows correlations between individual self-confidence items, 
combined scores, thrive ratings, and demographic variables. Inter-item correlations were 
vmostly iqiiite substantial, suggesting that the combined score could be used in relating 
s^l f-confidence to other variables. Moreover, the combined score was more highly correlated 
with concurrent thrive ratings than were individual items. As usual, there was no associa- 
tion with demographic variables. ^ 

Table 7-11 

Correlations Between Self-confidence Items, 
Thrive Ratings, and Demographic Variables 
in Al 1 Grades 



a* 





Try 


Res- 


Gen- 


Com- 


Th ri Ve 




Mother ' s 


Father' s 


Father' s 




NCW 


ponse 


eral 


bined 


Rating 




Educ. 


Educ. 


Occup. 




TasK 


to 


Confid . 


Score 


1978 


1980 












Fail- 






















ure 


















Try Ngw 










- 












Task 






















JK 




.56 


.58 


.86 


-.51 




45 


.18 


.16 


.27 


SK 




.59 


.74 


.89 


-.63 




45 


.13 . 


.32 


.21 


Gr. 1 




.54 


.71 


.83 


-.34 




VI 


.00 


-.04 


-.07 


Gr. 2 




.62 


.73 


.88 


-.58 






.06 


.16 


.01 


Kesponse 






















to Failure 






















JK 


.56 




.45 


.ao 


-.49 




22 


.20 


.11 


.13 


SK 


.:)9 




.06 


.ci3 


-.58 




42 


.07 


.17 


-.02 


Gr. 1 


.b4 




. /I 


.88 


-.16 




44 


.07 


.08 


.05 


Gr... 2 


.b2 




. /2 


.88 


-.33 




5J 


-.ui 


.03 


.04 


General 






















Confid. 


















V 




JK 


.bB 


.45 




^. 82 


-,46 




44 


.16 


. 21 


.14 


SK 


. 14 


.66 




92 


-.42 




67 


.10 


.26 


.09 


Gr. 1 


.71 


. 71 




.92 


-.17 




62 


.08 


.05 


.04 


Gr. 2 


.73 


. 72 




.91 


-.56 




62 


-.01 


.00 


.02 


Combined 






















Score 






















JK 


.8b 


'.80 


.82 




-.59 




45 


. 21 


.20 


.22 


Sk 


.89 


.83 


.92 




-.72 




49 


.11 


.29 


.11 


Gr. 1 


. 83 


.b8 


. ')? 




-.24 




66 


.06 


.04 


.02 


Gr. 2 


.88 


.88 


.91 




-V55 




67 


.02 


.09 


-.02 
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Self-direction. A teacher-rated seU-direction scale was developed for the 1980 study. In 
addition, testers' ratings of self-direction during testiHg were available for both 1978 and 
1980. Table 7-12 shows correlations between the teacher-rated scale, the tester-rated 
scale, thrive ratings, and demographic variables. Table 7-13 shows correlations between 
J subscales of •. the teacher scale and the tester scales. 



Table 7-12 
Correlations Between Tester-rated 
Self-direction, Teacher-rated Self-direction 
Thrive Ratings, and Demographic Variables 



Thrive Rating Motner 's Father 's Father ' s 

19 78 1980 Eaucatioq Education Occupation 



Tester-rated 
Self-direc. 



JK 




- 


.36 


- 


.49 


.il 1 


.00 




- .01 


SK 






.51 




.4^ 


.14 ;' 


.20 




.Ij 


Gr. 


1 




04 




33 


.05 


.07 




-.01 


Gr. 


2 




41 




46 


.18 


.^4 




.^6 






















Free 




















Time 




















Gr . 


1 




.30 




66 


-.15 


-.07 




.05 


Gr. 


2 




56 




70 


.07 


.05 




.16 


Classroom 














/ 




Mar.ageinen t 


















Gir. 


1 




.17 




.54 


.'00 


-.20 




-.25 


Gr. 


2 




.43 • 




56 


.07 


.15 




.06 


Academi - 


















rciTinus 


















Gr. 


1 




23 




7^ 


.08 


-.04 




-.10 


Gr. 


2 




.55 




12 


.17 


.3U 




.14 


Teacher- set 


















Tasks 




















Gr. 


i 




^4 




65 


.03 


-.07 




-.25 


Gr. 


2 




55 




66 


.oy 


.14 




.03 



Combined (. 
Teacher Rating 



Gr. 1 -.29 -.80 -,0a -.13 '-.18 

Gr. 2 -.61 -.76 .11 .21 . .07 



Table 7-12 shows very substantial .correlations between all sub-scales of the teacher-rated 
self-direction scale and concurrent (198C) thrive ratings except for^ the classroom 
management. This suggests that self-direction is a major element in teachers' thrive 
judgements. A moderate relationship exists between tester ratings and thrive ratings except 
in Grade 1. There were no meaningful correlations with demographic variables. 
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TabTe 7-13 shows substantial correlations between subscales except for classroom 
management and free time in Grade 1. This suggests that the combined scale could be used 
for comparison with other measures. 

Table 7-13 

Correlations Between Subscales of Self-direction Ratings 
for Teacher and Tester for Grades 1 and 2 



Tester- 
rated 

Self-direc . 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



Tes ter- 
ra tea 
Seif- 
direc. 



leacher-ratea Seif-directxon ^ 



.35 
.46 



Free Classroom Academic Teacher- set Combined 
Time Management Routines Tasks Rating 



.45 
.34 



.bO 
.37 



.37 
.35 



.55 
.47 



Free Time 



Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.35 
.46 



.33 
.61 



.59 

.74 



.5;? 
.71 



.77 
.88 



Classroom 
Management 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.4b 
. i4 



. 3j 
.61 



.68 
.b7 



.65 
.73 



.79 



Acadefliic 
Routine^ 



Gr. 1 
Gr. I 



.50 
.3/ 



.b9 
,74 



.68 
.67 



.70 
.71 



.89 
.89 



Teacher- 
set Tasks 



•Gr. 1 
Gr. 



.37 
.3'5 



.57 
.71 



.65 
.73 



.70 
.71 



.87 
.89 



Combined 
'^Gachcr Rating 



Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.55 
.47 



. 77 



.79 
.86 



.89 
.89 



• .87 
.89 



\ 
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Relationships Bet ween Social Skills. Temperament, and Self-confidence and $e1f> 
direction . Table 7-14 shows correlations between social skills, temperament, and self- 
process variables. Careful inspection of this table suggests first that there is consider- 
able similarity in the patterning of correlations across the^ble for all four grades for a 
given variable (e.g., peer skills, or teacher-rated self-direction); and secondly that there 
are two major patterns similar to the two major clusters found in the temperament variables. 
One pattern, which holds for peer and adult-l3d group skills and for self-confidence, in- 
volves substantial positive correlations with the ' temperament scales, approach/withdrawal, 
adaptability, positive mood, and persistence, and moderate to substantial ntegative correla- 
tions with distractibility and acti vi ty ' level . The other pattern, which holds for teacher- 
rated self-direction and to a lower extent for JK and SK tester-rated self-direction, 
involves higher correVaMorTr wi th persistence, distractibility, and activi ty level , and 
lower cor re Vat ions with approach/withdrawal and positive mood. 

These patterns are clearly related to the original identification of children in 
the sample as thriving or not thriving. (See 1978 thrive data at the bottom of Table 7-14.) 
However, in many cases, relationships between measures are larger than correlations of one 
or both measures with 1978 thrive status. 

Re lationships Between Language and Academic Skills, and Social Ski 1 1 s .Temperament . and Self- 
processes 

Tables 7-15 and 7-16 show correlations between tested skills and rated social skills, 
temperament, and self-confidence and self-direction in Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2 
respectively. 

Language skills have relatively low correlations with social skills and tempera- 
ment in all grades. 

Academic skills are fairly consistently moderately or subs^tantial ly correlated 
with ?dult-led group skills and with the persistence, distractibility and temperament group 
in both grades. Adaptability was also substantially correlated with academic skills in 
Senior Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2. Consistent with this pattern are moderate correla- 
tions with teacher-rated self-direction in Grade 2. Tester-rated self-direction did not 
correlate highly with most measures in Grades 1 and 2, primarily because there was little 
variation in the measure (i.e., most children behaved in a controlled or directed way in the 
test situation). In general, these results indicate that of the two temperamental patterns 
identified in the last section, both of which are perceived as important by teachers, the 
pattern relating to concentration and self-direction is more important for academic skills. 
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Table 7-14 

Correlations Between Social Skills, Temperament, 
Self"':onfidence, 'and Self-direction in AIT Grades. 



Tenperament Self- Self -direction 

confidence 

Appr./ Adapt- Per- Dis- Activ- Pos. Neg. Thresh- In ten- Tester- Teacher- 

witndr. ability sist. tract. ity Mood Mooa old sity rated rated 



Social Skills 



Peer 



JK 


.46 


.54 


.37 


-.54 


-.51 




-.33 


.29 


.06 


.65 


.40 


na 


SK 


.55 


.42 


.40 


-.45 


-.40 


.59 


-.28' 


.2.2 


.17 


-61 


.ly 


na 


Gr. 1 


.61 


.59 


.36 


-.4b 


-.35 


.65 


-.44 


.60 


.16 


.63 


.34 


.58 


Gr. l 


.51 


.59 


.56 


-.50 


-.50 


.64 


- .41 


.10 


-.10 


.b2 


.35 

r 


.b2 


Vdult 


























JK 


.36 


.41 


.22 


-.38 


.50 


^52 


-.29 


.08 


.07 


.5b 


.21 


na 


SK 


.43 


.15 


.15 


-.26 


r -.24 


.39 


-.:^2 


.11 


.18. 


.34 


.11 


na 


Gr. 1 


.32 


.20 


.22 


-.32 


-.18 


.51 


-.26 


.62 


.08 


*.37 




.21 


Gr. 2 


.39 


.37 


.36 


-.37 


-.32 


.b4 


-.21 


.28 


.14 


.41 


.30 


.44 


Vdult-led Group 


























JK 


.59 


.53 


.43 


-.55 


-.65 


.71 


-.28 


-.07 


.22 


' .55 


.35 ' 


na 


SK 


.69 


.57 


.57 


-.!56 


-.5^ 


.72 


-.18 


.^2 


.34 


.b9 


.39 


na 


Gr. 1 


.75 


.70 


.!54 


-.43 


-.47 


.60 


-.30 


.38 




.b7 


.30 


.!55 


Gr. 2 


.61 


.6b 


.69 


-.58 


-.56 


.66 


-.4b 


.14 


-.04 


.64 


.3b 


.69 
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Table 7-14 (continued) 



Temperament ^ Self- Self-direction 

confidence 



Appr./ Adapt- Per- Dis- Activ- Pos . Neg. Thresh- Inten- Tester- Teacher- 

witndr. ^ ability sist, tract. ity . Mooci Mooa old sity rated rated 



Empathy 



JK 




.45 


.49 


.35 


'-.5i 


-.54 


.1^8 


-.40 


-.19 


-.03 


.47 


.36 


na 


SK 




.48 


.54 


.42 


-.60 


-.54 


.55 


-.49 


.15 


-.02 


.59 


.37 


na 


Gr. 


1 


.30 


.39 


.37 


-.30 


-.41 


.49 


-.4B 


.5j 


-.07 


' .44 


.35 


.63 


Gr. 


2 


.34 


.59 


.66 


-.5!> 


-.10 


.i>9 


-.54 


.10 


-.IB 


.51 


.34 


.62 



Self- 
confidence 







.53 


.54 


.41 


-.58 


-.43 


.63 


-.27 


.22 


.09 


.30 


na 


S}^ 




.72 


.63 


. /5 


-.69 




.65 


-.34 


.28 


.25 


.49 


na 


Gr. 


1 


.69 


.77 


.52 


-.42 


-.46 


.48 


-.28 


.44 


.15 


.26 


.1>2 


Gr. 


2 


.53 


.65 


.67 


-.59 


-.!>3 


.b8 


-.54 


.04 


-.10 


.36 


.72 



Self-d irection 
Tester-rated 



JK 




.24 


.16 


.57 


-.56 


-.49 


.19 


.00 


.07 


.16 


.30 




na 


SK 




.41 


.41 


.46 


-.48 


-.37 


.37 


^^.20 


.29 


.14 


.49 




na 


Gr. 


1 


.16 


.12 


.26 


.03 


-,28 


.29 


-.07 


.16 


.06 


• .26 




.55 


Gr. 


2 


.18 


.29 


.34 


-.38 


-.26 


.20 


-.20 


.16 


-.05 


.36 




.47 


Teacher-rated 


























JK 




na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 




SK 




na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


na 1 


na 


na 




Gr. 


1 


.41 


.55 


.72 


-.49 


*-.65 


.49 


-.49 


.14 


-.15 


, .52 


.55 




Gr. 


2 


.36 


.6/ 


.78 


-.74 


-.73 


.56 


-.59 


.03 


-.24' 


.72 


.47 




Thrive 


1978 


! 
























JK 




-.51*' 


-.50 


-.47 


.61 


.54 


-.56 


.28 


-.01 


-.19 


-.59 


-.38 


na < 


SK 




-.57 


-.60 


-.67 


.69 


.55 


-.44 


•21 


-.18 


-.09 


-.72 


-.51 


na 


Gr. 


1 


-.30 


-.65 


-.22 


.46 


.65 


-.13 


.24 


.18 


.08 


-.29 


-.04 ' 


-.30 




'4 


-.44 


-.57 


-.55 


.4B 


.^9 


-.47 


.35 


-.07 


.14 


-.55 


-,41 


-..61 


























^U- 
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^Table 7-15 

Relationships Between Language and Academic Skills, and Social Skills, 
Temperament, and Self-confidence and Self-direction in Kindergarten 



Social skills' 



Peer Adult Aduit-Eitipa- 
led thy 
1 Group 



Teng)erainent 



Appr / Adap- Per - 
With- ta- sist, 
draw. biiity 



Dis- Act- 
tract, iv. 



Pos. Neg. Thr. 
Mood Mood 



int. 



Self- Self- Thrive 
conf i- direc . 1978^ 
dence Tester- 
rated 



Language 

pennies 
JK 
SK 



.06 
.05 



.19 

.06 



.19 
.18 



.16 
.10 



.26 
.05 



.08^ 
.03 



.19 
.07 



-.05 -.06 
• -^.02 .01 



.14 
.00 



.04 

.014 



-.13 
.03 



.24 
.28 



.18 
.19 



.38 
.21 



-.14 
•wl8 



Func. Lang . 

JK 
SK 



.38 
.25 



.32 
.15 



.J6 
.33 



.22 
.26 



.28 
.20 



.23 
.25 



,24 -.21 -.2J .39 -.u5 -.07 .15' .39 .39 -.42 

.32 ^ -.2b -.^2 ' .^1^ .02 .08 .12 .29 .43, -.39 



Academic Skills 

Math Skills 

JK 
•SK 



.41 

.29 



.40 
.18 



.43 
.45 



.35 - 
.43 



.35 
.38 



.20 
.52 



.49 
.48 



.54 -.51 
.48 -.47 



.34 -.12 
.36 -.20 



.05 

.19 



.19 
.lb 



.49 
.45 



.63 
.65 



■.!>2 
-.54 



Number Re cog. 



JK 
SK 



7 J 



.23 
.25 



,26 
.09 



.25 
.32 



.22 
.26 



.01 
.35 



.41 
.36 



.33 
.34 



►.28 
-.33 



.15 -.07 
,2s -.15 



.05 



.15 
.09 



.24 
.38 



.52 
.261 



-.2y 
-.40 

bo 



/ 



Table T-^S (continued) 



Social Skills 



Peer Adult Adult-Empa- 
led ' thy 
Group 



/Temperament 



Apprv^ / Adap- Per- Dis ~ Act-Pos. Neg. Thr. ^nt , 
Withr ta- sist. tract,, iv. Mood Mood / 
drja:<i. bility 



Self- Self- Thrive 
confi- direcl 1978 
dence Tester- 
ratpd 



-7^ 



Acadendc Skills 

Letter Rcog . 

JK 
SK 



.26 .24 .30 .21 .17 .ly .41 -.47 -.38 .26 -.19 /■.U3 -.02 .30 - .53 -.51 

.19 .18 . 39 . 32 . 37 . 48 . 48 -.4J --47 .35 -.2/ .2« .1;^ .5:^ .60 -.46 



Thrive 1978 

JK 
SK 



.51 -.46 -.62 -.52 -.51 -.5u -.47 .61 .54 -.56 .28 -.01 -.19 -.59 -.38 
.45 -.21 -.56 -.5;^ -.b7 -.60 -.67 69 .5b -.44 .21 -.1« -.09 -.72 -.51 
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Table 7-16 

Relationships Between Language and Academic Skills, and 
Social skills. Temperament, and Self-confidence and Self-direction in Grades 1 and 2 



social Sicilis 



Teirperaineni- 



Peer Adult Adult- Empa- Appr./ adap- Per- Bis- Act-Pos. Neg. Thr. Int, 
led thy With- ta- sist. tract, iv. Mood Mooa 
Group drawal bility ~ 



Self- seif-direc. Thrive 

confi- ^1978 

dence Tester- 'Teacher- 
rated rated 



o 



Language 

Vocabulary^ 

Gr. 1, 
Gr. 2 

Grantmar 



Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.24 
.25 



.30 
.20 



.02 
.23 



.15 
.07 



.32 
.33 



.28 
.38 



.07 
.33 



^.17 
..30 



.32 
, .27 



.2b 
.25 



.29 
.32 



.33 
.29 



.16 
.30 



.24 
.33 



.19 
.2« 



,21 
.2b 



.20 
.30 



.33 
.^6 



.21 -.02 
.23 -.19 



.21 -.2fa 
.^5 -.19 



.01 
.14 



.13 
.13 



.14 
.02 



-.13 
-.04 



.24 
.35 



.37 



.15 
.39 



.12 
.2b 



.20 
.36 



,26 
.31 



.56 
.44 



.51 
.53 



Academic 
Skills 

• Math. Comp. 



Gr. 
Gr, 



.02 
.17 



.IS 
.02 



.04 
.46 



.15 
.31 



.09 
.37 



.10 
.46 



.43 
.46 



.23 
.38 



.09 .04 -.08 
.3b .33 -.:^9 



.09 
.14 



.06 
.2U 



.14 
.4b 



.22 
.24 



.07 
.48 



.09 
.60 



Word 

Knowledge" 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.22 
.30 



.03 
ilO 



.38 
.50 



.07 
.36 



.40 
.32 



.62 
.49 



.49 
.51 



.37 
.42 



.44 

.41 



.22 -.23 
.36 -.2b 



.13 
.03 



.03 
.18 



.60 
.51 



.17 

,35 



.45 
.48 



.43 
.lb 



ERIC 



Si 



Table 7-16 (continued) 



Social Skills 



Peer Adult Adult- Empa- Appr./ 
led thy ^ With- 
Group drawal 



Temperament 



Hdap- Per- Dis- Act- Pos . Neg. 
ta- sist. tract, iv . Mood Mood 
bility 



Thr. Int. 



Self- 
confi- 
dence 



Seif-direc. 

Tester- Teacher- 
rated rated 



Academxc 
Skills 

Letter 
Time 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



-.23 
-.44 



.19 
.31 



.32 
.53 



.09 
.45 



.54 
.23 



-.44 
-.40 



.38 
.49 



.31 
.46 



.27 -.It^ 
.44 -.39 



.2j -.2^ 
,35 -.17 



.02 
.±1 



.57 
.39 



,12 
.33 



.2b 
.48 



.30 
.50 



Text 
Time 

Gr. 
Gr. 



-.29 
-.46 



.15 
.24 



.38 
.59 



.14 
.46 



.37 
.32 



-.56 
-.53 



.43 
.b8 



.42 
.b3 



.49 -.25 .2« -.33 
.48 -.38 .01 .05 



.06 
.18 



.49 
.5e. 



.05 
.40 



.29 
.56 



.29 
.62 



Thrive 1 978 ' 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



-.13 
-.47 



.18 
.32 



.22 
.65 



.02 
.51 



.30 
.44 



-.65 
-•57 



.22 
.55 



.46 
.48 



.65 -.li 
.49 -.47 



,24 .18 
.33 -.j7 



.08 
.14 



.24 
.55 



.04 
.41 



.30 
.61 



72 

Multiple jCorrelation Analyses 

Multiple correlation analysis is a statistical procedure which examines the strength of the 
relationship between a number of different variables and a specified outcome variable. 
Based on data already presented in this chapter, the following variables were selected for 
multiple correlation analyses: vocabulary and functional language measures; mathematics and 
letter recognition Junior and Senior Kindergarten mathematics, word knowledge, letter times, 
and text ti'mes (Grades 1 and 2); adult-led group skills, adaptabi 1 ity , persi stence, activity 
level, and positive mood; and self-confidence and self-direction. 

. Language and Skill HlHsures . Table 7-17 shows multiple/correlation values (R) and 
simple ""correlations (r) for kindergarten children ,for whom data on all measures was 
available. For most measures, other skill measures were the, first or most powerful 
correlate. Tester-Crated self-direction was generally the best second correlate. In the 
case of math skills (How Much and How Many), self-direction either provided thre best corre- 
late or added substantially to the initial correlation. 

Table 7-18 shows the Grade 1 and 2 skill multiple correlations. Again, the strongest 
correlates are generally skill variables, with social, temperamental, or self-process 
variai)les adding substantially to the multiple correlation of academic skill measures. 

The addition of thrive ratings to multiple correlation tables generally did not 
greatly increase skill multiple c6rrelations in Kindergarten or Grade 1 and 2. This indi- 
cates that thrive judgements per se are not associa'TfJ with variations in skill measures 
beyond those associated With other tests and ratings. , 

Social, Temperamental, and Self-confidence and^direction Variables . Tables 7-19 and 7-20 
show multiple correlations for these variables. In general, the strongest correl ates *wi th 
these-variables are other social, temperamental, and self-process variables. The exception 
to this is tester-rated sel f -direction in Kindergarten (strongly associatted wit-h math 
skills). In Grades 1 and 2, various acaderpic. ski 1 1 s add substantially to multiple correla- 
^tions for some temperamental measures and sel f"coni idence. 

Concurrent Relationships Between Measures " Summary 

Moderate to , subs tantial relationships exist across most measures in the study, except for 
demographic variables." Ski 1 1 measures are most strongly correlated with other skill 
measures, but the concurrent prediction of skill measures can be significantly increased 
with social, temper-amenta 1 , or self measures, ^nd vice Versa. 
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Table 7-17 

Multiple Correlations and Single Correlations 
Between Kindergarten Language 
and Academic Skills and Selected Variables 



Mult. Mult 
Cor . Cor . 
with 



Academic Skills Adult- 

led 

Group 



Temperaiujent 



. Func. Math. Letter , . Adapta- Persis- 

Tlurive ^ , . ^- „ Skills ^.^.^ 

_ Lang, skiljs Recog. , bility tence 

added 



Activity Pos, 
Level Mood 



Self- 
confi- 
dence 



Tester- 
rated 
self- 
direc . 



Thrive 
1978 



Func. Lang. 






























JK R 


.70 • 


.71 














.70(3) 


.68(2) 










r 








.66 


.37 


.50 


.25 


.08 


-.09 


.48 


.33 


.38 


-.48 




SK R 


.51 


.51 




.48(1) 




.5H3) 












• .50(2) 






r 








.48 




.25. 


,24 


. Jl 


-.26 


.26 


.26 


.30 


-.32 




Math Skills 






























JK R 


.8J 


.83 


.66(1) 




-.81(3) 








.83(4) 






.77(2) 






r 






.66 




.60 


.52 


.20 


.34 


-.37 


.42 


.49 


.63 • 


-.58 




SK R 


.75 


.75 


.73(3) 




.71(2) 




.75(4) 










.6b(l) 






r 






.48 




.65 


.42 


.:34 


.48 


-.51 


.44 


.43 


.65 


-.52 




Letter 






























Recog 1 












s 


















JK R 


.63 


.67 




.60(1) 
















.63(2) 






r 






.37 


.foO 




.29 


.19 


.40 


-.25 


.38 


.41 


.43 


-.SI 




SK R 


.70 


.70 












4 


.70(3) 




.66(1; 


.69(2) 






r 






• 28 


.60 




.48 


.52 


.52 


-.5± 


.37 


.52 


.46 


-.45 





Note: Single correlations Detween variables are slightly different from 
those in earlier tables because the sample available for this analysis 
'(35 JK, 86 SKlf is smaller due to missing data for some cnildren. 



Table 7-18 
Multiple and Simple Ccurelaticxis 
Between Grade 1 and 2 Language and 
Academic Skills and Selected Variables 



Mult. Mult. Vocab. Func. 
Cor . Cor . Lang . 

with 

Thrive ^ 

added 



Academic Skills 



Adult- 
led 



Temperament 



Self- Teacher Thrive 
confi- rated 1978 



Math. Word Letter Text Group Adapt. Per- ^^Act. Pos. dence Self- 
Comp. Knowl. Time Time Skills sist. Level Mood ^ direc. 



Vocabulary 



Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 

Func. 
Lang. 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 

Math. 
Comp. 

Gr. 
Gr. 2 



R 
r 
R 
r 



.53 .66 
.55 .56 



.96 .97 
."67 .70 



.54 



.57 .60 .47(1) 
.47 

.65 .65 .62(2) 
.54 



.37 
.30 



.49/4) 
.45 *.37' 

.30 



.42 
.43 



.42 
.43' 



.32(1) 
.32 

.46(1) 
.46 



.25 

.54il) 
.54 



.54 

-65(1) 
.65 



.45(3) .39.2> 
.It) -.03 .45 
.53(2) .55(3) 
.41 -.42 .41 



55(3) .54(2) 
05 -.27 .40 
.65(3) 
-.54 .42 



-.40 



.51(1) .96(5) 
-.51 -.40 .34 



-.30 



-.46 



.47 



.42 



.53.(5) 
.09 



.37 .37 

.34 .35. 
.37 .40 



.61 
.45 \4i 



-.04 



-.34 



.26 .27 
.29 .46 



.57(4) 
-.33 .30 .11 



.33 



.29 .46 



.57(2) .83(3) 
32 -.14 .14 .35 



-.31 



.37 .49 



.02 
.40 

.28 
.40 



-.42 
-.41 

-.39 
-.53 



.88(4) 
.29 -.29 
.67(2) 
.44 -.57 



9u 



ERIC 



9i 



Table 7-18 (corvi^inued) 

Multiple and Simple Correlaticns 
Between Grade 1 and 2 Language and 
Academic iSkills and Selected Variables 



Temperament 



Self- Teacher Thrive 
confi- rated 1978 



Mult. Mult. Vocab. Func. Academic Skills Adult- 

Cor. Cor. ^ Lang. led 

with Math. Word Letter Text Group Adapt. Per- Act. Pos. dence Self- 

-Thrive Comp. Knowl. Time Time Skills sist. Level Mood direc. 

added 



Word 
Knowl. 

Gr. 1 

jGr. 2 

petter 
Time 

Gr. 1 R 
r 

Gr. 2 R 
r 

Text 
Time 



Gr. 1 



kr 

r 



Gr. 2 R 
r 



R .79 .79 .79(3) 

r . 32 -.24 .54 

R .79 .79 .79(3) .77(2)' 

r - 4 .48 " .51 ,65 



-.60 
-.38 



.75 .75 

.73 .73 

.93 .93 

.80 '.80 



.11 

.73(2) 
.41 



.93(5) 



-.04 
-.42 



.62(2) .59(1) 



-.'15 -.34 



-.59- 



-.39 -.30 -. 38 



-.27 '-,40 
-.54 -.46 



^. ^74(2 .70(1) 

-.70 . .48 

-.80(2) .70 

-.68 .70 



.70(1) 
.70 

.68(1) 
.68 



.40 

.70(1) 

.73 , 



.43 
.54 

-.45 
-.56 

-.35 ^ 
-.63 



.74 .45 
.53 .55 

.58 -.23 



.40 -.47 



.32- 
.43 

.12 
.43 ' 



.76(2) 
.32 .54 

.42 .59 

.75(3) 
-.19 .52 

-.38 -.45 



.88(4) .78(3) 
.56 -.40 .46 -.27 -.46 



.53 -.60 



.50 -.43 -.59 



.39 
.54 

.38 
-.48 

.33 
-.59 



-.33 
-.61 

.31 
.46 

.?4 H 
.63 




9/. 



9.i 



. \ 



-7 



• Table 7-19 

! Multiple Correlations and Single Correlations 
j ■ ' 

Between Kindergarten Social, Tenp^ramental , 

and Self-Proc'2ss Variables and Selected Skill Variables 



Mult. Mult, Func, Academic Skills Adult- Teitpetament 

Cor. Cor. Lanq^ " led : ~ 

with ^^-^ Letter Group 

Thr . 4 



Self-p rocesses 



1 



Md.€h Letter Group Ab^ta- Persis- Activity Pos . Self- Tester- 

Skills Re cog. Skills t)ili.ty tence Level Mood confi- rated 

clence Self- 
dir. 



Thrive 
1978. 



Adult- led 

;Group 

Skills 

JK R 

Adapta- 
£)ility 

JK R * 
r 

SK R 
r 

Persis- 
tence 

JK R 
r 

SK R 
r 



.84 
.bO 

.7b 
.80. 

.68 

:75 



.84 

.lb * 

. 80 

.68 
.7/ 



.50 

:2b 

.25 
'.24 

.07 
.31- 



.52 
.20 

X 

.34 

-.48 



.2y 

:4b 

,19 
.52 

.90 
.52 



.50 
.59 

.17 
.55 



.50 
.59 



.17 

.80(3) 
.5b 



.13 
.62 



.1? 
.bl 



.84(2) 
.6b 

'.bO 



.19 

.7812)' 
.61 

/ 

.66(2) 
.28 

.6b(l} 
.68 



.71(1) 
.71 

.72a) 

. /2 



.75(1) 
.7b 

.8013) 
.66 



.16 
.44 



.5/ 

.78^2^, 
.71 



.61 ' 

.77*(i) 

l77 



.68(3) 
.47 

.75(2) 
.63 



.38 
.33 

.lb 
.46 



.57(1) 
.50 

.36 



-.bl 

bO 
-.60 

-.33 
-.66 
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Table 7-19 (continued) 



Activity 
Level 

JK R 

r 

SK R 

r 

Pos . Mood 

JK R 

r 

SK R 

r 

Self- 
CoHfid. 

JK R 

r 

SK R 

r 

TCster- 

Self- 

Direc. 



Mult. Mult. Func, 
Cor . Cor . Lang . 

with 

riir. 



Academic Ski'ils 



Adult- 
Icd 



Tenperament 



Self -processes 



Math Letter Group Aaapta- Persis- Activity Pos. -Self- Tester- Thrive 

Skills Re cog. skills Dility tenpe Level , Mood ^confi- rated 1978 

f^, dence Sc If- 

^dr dir. - 



.7b 
.73 

.84 

.77 



JK R 

r 

SK R 
r 



.75 
.73 

.78 



^^.69 .69 
.83 .85 



.70 .70 
.69 .6y 



-.09 
-.26 

.48 
.26 

.33 
.26 



.38 
.30 



-.3/ 
-.51 

.42 
.44 



.68(2) 
.49 

.43 



.63(1) 
.63 
.6b(l) 
.6b 



-.25 

-.bl 

.38 
.33 

.41 
.52 



.43 
.46 



.6^(1) 
.65 

.50 

.84(2) 
.7x 

.72(1) 
.72 



.57 

.81(2) 
.71 



.3b 
.33 



.19 

.73(2) 

.61 

.7b(l) 
. /5 

.77(2) . 
.66 



.61 

.77(1) 
.7/ 



.15 
.46 



.73(2) 
.28 
.68(1) 
.68 



.16 
.44 



.47 

.83(3) 

.65 



.70(2) 
.50 , 

.3b 



-.30 
-.48 

-.45 
-.53 



.25 
.35 



.75(3) 

.50 ' -.45 



.48 



-.54 

.63 
.62 



.63(i1f 
.63 

.62 



.27 



.41 



.45 

.69(2) 
.40 



-.25 
-.35 

.27 
.41 

.45 
.40 



.44 
.b4 

-.67 
-.39 

-.55 
-.67 



.37 
.41 
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Table 7-20 ' 
Multiple and Simple Correlations* 
Between Grade 1 and 2 Social, Temperamental, 
and Self-process variables and Selected Skill Variables 



Mult. Mult. Vo- Func. Academic Skills 

Cor. Cor. cab. lang. 

with Math. Word 'fitter Text crrup Adr.pt. P®^* ^^t- 

Thr. Cofflp. Knowl. Recog. 'xime skills s^st. iv. 



Adult- Temperament 

led 



self-process Thrive 

1978 

Pos". self- self- 
Mood confid. direc. 



Adult -led 
Group Skills 
Gr. 1 R 
r 

Gr. 2 K 
r 

Adapt a- 
bility 

Gr. 1 'R 
r 

Gr. 2 R 
r 

Persis- 
tence 
Gr. 1 R 
r 

*Gr. 2 R 
r 

• Activity 



gr. 1 R 
r 

Gr. 2 R 
r 

ERIC 



.81 .81 

.69 .83 

.83 .84 

.78 . 79 

-^7 .97 
.89 

. 9y .99 

.85 .85 



.45 .40 
.41 .42 



.42 
.40 

.09 
.37 



.34 

.37 

.34 
.41 



.99(5) 
.04 - 

.35 



.34 .43 -.^6 



.47 

.61 
.4i> 

.84(2) 
.32 

.4b 

.81(2) 



.33 -.14 
.34 -.31 



.54 -.5b -.bJ 



.8 3(3) 

.74 - . :>'8 



.5J 

.45 
.5b 

-.32 
-.43 



-.40 



.12 
.43 



-.b5 
-.53 



.97(4) 
-.40 



.22 
.47 -.60 



.89(3; 
.4b 

.bO 



.70(1) .81(3) 

-70 .B^ -.36 

.66(1) .69(2) 

.b6 .66 -.51 



8H2) 
.70 



.46 .52 

.89(3) 

.69 .72 



-.58 -.6CT 



.79^2) 
.5b 

.66 



.68 
.53 



.bl 

.73(1) 
.72 



-.38 
•.6U 



.79(1) 
-.79 
.83(1) 



.77(1) 
.27 .70 
.76(2) .78(3) 



.65 

.33. 



.68 



.39 

.88(2) 

r6y - 



.79(1; 
.79 

.83(1; 
.83 . 



.50 
.62 

.56 
.66 



-.18 
-.6b 

-.38 
-.58 



.y3(J) 
.67 



.95(4) 
-129 -.17 -.55 

.85(3; .84(2; 
-.50 ' -.56 -.72 



-.28 
.19 



.4T 



9d 



\ 

% - 












f 








1 b 


• 




• • 












Table 7-20 (continued) 
























* 








































Mult 


. Mult 


. Vo- 


Func . 


Academic Skills 


Adult- 


Temperament 


Soit -process 


Thrive 






Cor. 


Cor. 
with 
Thr. 


cab. 


lang. 


Math. 
Comp . 


led 

Wo rd Le t te r/^ Te X t ryr oup 
Knowl.' Recog. Time skills 


ftdapt. Per- Act- Pos. 

sist, ' iv. rtood 


Self- Self- 
confid. <^irec. 


1978 




• 


























Pos. Mood 






w 




















Gr. 1 R 

r 

Gr. 2 R 
r 

Self- 
Con fid. 


.70 
.78 


.70 
.78 


.26 
.36 


.30 
.^9 


.14 
.37 


.70(4) 

.32 - -.19 


-.27 


.55(1) 
.55 

.72(1) 


.64(2) .67(3) 

.27 .33 -.29 

.75(2r 

.65 .56 -.50 


.44 .42 

.78(4) 
t .62 .60 


-.13 
-.53 




Gr. 1 R 
r 

Gr. 2 R 
r 

Selfr 
Direc* 


.84 
.76 


. -84 

^ .76 


.27 
.46 


.11 
.46 


.35 
.49 


.84(3) 

.54 -.53 
.58 -.45 


.81(2) 
-.46 

.76(3) 
-.59 


.68 . 
.66 


.77(1) ^ 

.77 .39 -.17^ .44 
.75(2) 

.68 .69 -.56 '.62 


.47 

.73(1) 
.73 


-.11" 
-.60 




'Gr. 1 R 

r " 

Gr. 2 R 
r 


.9$ 
.84 


.95 
.84 


.02 
.45 


:28 
.40 


.84(2) 
.29 

.44 


.39 - . 38 

.34 — • 4o 


.95(4) 
-.33 

— . Dy 


.50 

1 A 


.72(1) .91(3) 
.56 .72 -'-.55 ■ .42 

.78(1) .84(3) 
*66 .78 -.72 .60 


.47 

.82(2) 
.73 


-i31 
-.fil 


































• 


t 



















• 






lOu 














• 
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Relationships Between Kindergarten Measures and 
Grade 1 and 2 Measures 



In th^ preceding chapter, concurrent relationships between language and academic skill 
measures, and social skill, temperament, and self-proces^ ratings were examined. In this 
chapter, longitudinal relattgnships .between Junior Kindergarten and Grade 1 measures, and 
Senior Kindergarten and Grade 2 measures, will be examined. 

Predfcting Language and Academic Skills in Grades 1 and Z 

Predictions from Language and Academic Skills in 1978 . Table 8-1 shows correlations tyetwetn 
1978 and 1980 language and academic skills. Grade 1 and ^ vocabulary 'and functional 
language skills are moderately correlated wi th <ki ndergarten functional language, math 
skills, and letter recognition skills. 

5 . , - 

Grade 1 and 2 academic skills are not meaningfully correlated with kindergarten 
language skills excefjt for Grade- 2 word knowledge. Grade 2 mathematics computation, and 
text reading times, and Grade 1 and 2 word knowledge skills, are moderately correlated with 
kiriderqarten math skills and letter recognition. The effectiveness of math skills as a 
predictor may reflect not only content but also general intellectual maturity. 

Predictions from Social. Temperamental, and Self-process Variables . Table 8-2 shows correla- 
tions between these variables. Grade 1 and 2 functional language and Grade 1 vocabulary 
skills are moderately correlated with k i nderg^arten peer and adult-ted group skills, as well 
as kindergarten self-confidence ratings. The effects of temperament on functional language 
vary somewhat between Grades 1 and 2, but generalTy are related to the persistence- 
distractibi 1 ity-acti vi t> temperament cluster. Grade 2 vocabulary is alsp related to self- 
confidence ratinijS and tester-rated sel f - di rect i on , 

Grade 2 mathematics computatiun skills are moderately to substantially related to 
the persistence cluster of temperament ratings, as well as to adaptability, approach/ 
withdrawal, and self-confidence and stester-ra ted se i f-di rection. 

Grade 1 and 2 readiJig skills (word knowledge and text time) are moderately to sub- 
stantially correlated with adult-led grouR skills, and .diitractibi 1 i ty and activity level. 
For Grade 2 only, there are also moderate to substantial correlations for reading skills 
(including letter times) with adaptability. self-confidence, and tester-rated self- 
direction. 

Predicting Social, Temperamental, and Self-process Variables inGrades 1 and 2 

Predictions from Social. Temperamental, and Self-process Variables . Table 8-3 shows corre- 
lations between kindergarten social, temperamental, and self-process variables and Grade 1 
and 2 social skills and setf-process variables. Table 8-4 shows correlations between the 
kindergarten variables and Grade 1 and 2 temperament ratings. 
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Table 8-1 

Correlations Between 1978 and 198Q Skill Measures 



1978 Measures 



1980 



Measures 


Pennies 
Test 


Func . 
Lang. 


Math 
Skills 


Numoer 
Recog. 


Letter 
Recog. 


Language 












Vocai3Ul ary 












Gr. 1 


.22 


.42 


.57 


. .41 


.43 


Gr. 2 


.25 


.46 


.50 


.24 


.42 














Gr. 1 


.19 


.49 


.46 


. 19 


.23 


Gr. 2 


.28 


.48* 


.50 


. 31 


.44 


Academic 
Skills 


« 










Math. Comp. 












Gr. 1 


-.05 


.07 


.06 


.21 


.17 


~ Gr: -2" ^ " 


.10 




" vsr - 


.24 




Word Knowl . 




s 








Gr. J. 


,\ .0/ 


.3U 


^44 


.27 


.38 


Gr. 2 


.07 


.42 


.56 


.35 




Letter Time 












Gr. 1 


-.10 




-.21 


-.25 


-.40 


Gr. 2 


-.17 


-.JO 


-.31 


-.22 




Text Time 






t 

-.20 






Gr. 1 


,11 


-.08 


-.14 


-.27 


Gr. 2 

m 


-.13 


-.25 


-.45 


-.37 

< 


-.44 



a 



f 


• 




■ 




• 




Table 8-2 












> 


• 












Grade I and 2 Skills by Kindergarten 












• 








- 


Social , 


Tempecamental , 


and Self 


-processes Variables 












1978 


Sc3pial Skills 






W8 


^xnperament 








1978 Self-processes 




1980 
SKilXs 


Peer Adult Aault-Enpa- 
led ' thy 
Group 


Appr ./ Adapt. 
With- 
draw. 


Per- 
sist, 


Dis« 
tract. 

^j- 


Act- 
iv. 


'Pos. Neg. 
Mood 'Mood Thr. 


Int. 


Self- 
Confid. 


Tester-Rated 
Self-Direct* 




Language 
































Vocab. 










- 






















Gr. 1 
fer. 2 


.29 
.23 


.37 
.20 


.54 
.28 


.46 
.26 


.32 
.27 


.3J 
.32 


.34 
.33 


-.45 

— . 


-.43 
— , 


.38 -.16 
.23 .04 


-.11 
.24 


.23 
.26 


•43 


.47 
44 * 




Punc. Lemg. 
































Gr. 1 

^ Gr. 2 


.45 
.42 


•5,8 
.25 


.56 
.38 


.42 
.37 


.25 
.3b 


.26 * 
.43 


. zo 
.44 


-.4J 
-.38 


r.61 
-.34 


.33 -.43 
.28 -.13 


-.lb 
.17 


-.14 
.09 


.43 
.47 


.18 
.39 




Academic 
Skills ^ 
































, Hath. 

Comput. 


















4 














Gr. I 




.le 


.23 


.13 


.08 


.24 


.14 


-.04 


-u08 


.23 -.41 


-.26 


.00 


.09 


.03 




Gr. 2 


.20 


.04 


.34 


.41 


.41 


.48 


.44 


-.47 


-.57 


.37 -.i4 


712 


-.Ob 


-4r 






Word Knowl. 
































Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 


.o3 
.JO 


.30 
.17 


.51 
.46 


.23 
.54 


.27 
.J8 


.29 
.!)3 


.29 
.bl » 


-.50 
* -.4b 


-.46 
-.46 


.30 -.28 - 
.^H -.22 


.13 
.12 


-.04 
.03 


.37 
.54- 


.31 
.45 
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^ble 8-2 (continued) 



1978 Social Sk ills 

« 7— 



• Peer Adult Adult-Empa- 

1980 ' led thy- 

Skills 'Group' led 

^ — . 1 — 



Appr. 
«ith- 
draw^ 



-197j^fc Temper gunent - 



Adjapt. Per- Dis- Act- 
, sist. tract.' iv. 



Po^. Neg. 
Mdba,Mood Tftr. 



Int, 



1978 Self -processes 

Selt- Tester-Rated 
Confid. Self-uirect. 



Academic 
bkills 

Letter 



r;r. 1 
Gr. '2 



S.15 -.13 
-.28 -.16 



.34 
.42 



-.16 

•^'39 



:21 
.2b 



-.29 C-.24 
-.46 -.35 



.32 
.52 



.29' - .31 
.51 -.3:j 



.22 
.3Z 



.0/ 
.i6 



.10 
.U4 



.39 



.3y 
.43 



Text 
Tine 

Gr,, 1 
qr. 2 



-.14 -.20 
-.28 -.05 



.40 -.09 
.55 -:49 



.11 
.37 



-.10 
-.53 



.16 
-.54 



.48 
.1>3 



.5c -.15 • 
.:>1.-^. J5 



.5? 
.26 



.30 
■.2>J 



.24 

.0:> 



.01 
.h9 



06 
.35 



0 



Table 8-3 

Grade 1 ana 2 Social Skills ana Seif-processes 
by Kindergarten Social Skills, Tenperament, and Self-processes 



1978 Social skills 1978 Tenperament Self-processes 



Peer Adui-t ftault-Enpa- Appr. Aaapt, Per- Dis- Act- Pos. Neg. Self- Tester-rated 

1980 led "thy Wich sist. tract, iv. Mood Mood Tlir. Int. Confia. Selr-direc. 

Variables Group draw. 



Social Skills 



Peer 

Gr. 1 

Or,. 2 

Adult 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



Gr.' 1 
Gr. 2 



.25 .17 
.37 . .24 



.01 
.23 



Adult-led Group 



.28 
.23 



.02 
.21 



.21 

i21 



.24 
.39 



.05 
.31 



.31 
.31 



.00 
.34 



.21 
.25 



.24 
.26 



, 22 
.37 



.39 
.31 



,10 
.35 



-.02 -.IJ 
.31 .25 



.31 
.25 



.18 
.53 



.04 
.39 



.13 
.39 



.23 
.44 



.07 
.34 



.28 
.34 



.17 
. J6 



.22 
.28 



.24 .UO 
.J4 .03 



.07 .10 .08 
.28 .^0 .07 



.2b 
.20 



.09 
.07 



.08 
.46 



.1/ 
.20 



.26 
.20 



.14 
.10 



.15 
.18 



.05 
.18 



.28 
.41 



.060 V 
.23 



.39 
.23 



.32 
.28 



.08 
.18 



.31 
.18 



Empathy 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.22 

.25 



.18 
.23 



.10 
.33 



.10 
.32 



-.03 

29 



-.11 
.2i) 



.22 
.4j 



.23 
.44 



.22 
.40 



.05 .04 
.21 -.IJ 



.25 
.2J 



.05 
.02 



.15 
.43 



.32 
.35 



lUd 
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Table 8-3 (continuod) 



1078 Soc^lal Skins 



1980 

Variables 



Peer Adult Aduitr Empa- 
led thy- 
Group led 



Appr. 
With- 
draw. 



1 070 Toipi^onimont 

Adapt. Per- Uist- Act— Pos . Neq. 

j;ist. ract iv. Moua Mood Tnr. 



int . 



1078 Soir-prcKH»r,j?er, 



.Self- 
Coiif icj. 



'IVister- rated 
Soif-diror. 



SGl£-pr cxHM;ne : 
Self-oonfi- " 
denco 



Gr. 
Gr. 



.24 
.25 



.19 
.17 



,39 

.35 



.OH 
.33 



.27 
.29 



.20 
.37 



.21 
.45 



.40 -.33 
.4^ ~.3b 



.23 
.27 



.0/ 
.21 



.11 
.04 



.07 
.0/ 



.39 
.3w 



.48 
.4u 



To ache r- 
rat od 
Self- 
dlr^^'c^t um 

Gr, 1 
Gr. 2 



.41 

. JO 



.22 
.18 



.27 
.41 



.35 
.39 



.23 
, J2 



.23 
.46 



.43 

.b8 



.64 -.b6 
.56 -,46 



,12 
, 35 



.22 
,1J 



.01 
.3X 



-.10 
",07 



.3H 
.bl 



.52 
. 39 



00 



Tester- 

ratfHi- 

Sclf" 

d i roc t ion 



Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.14 
.17 



.10 
.04 



.14 
.26 



.13 
.16 



.08 
,19 



.06 
.42 



.22 
.42 



.22 -.16 
.38 -.34 



.01 
,21 



.2U 
.03 



.00 

.23 



.00 
.17 



.2U 
.31 



.32 
.25 



1 ivJ 
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So(, Ul j»kHU for th» most p«rl not higtily corr«ttt«d ov«r tht two-yttr 

purlod. il«*pil« the f «( t tfmt. qvou^)* , U)^ thrlv.lng. av»r«g«, «fid non-lhrlvifig cfilldrtn 
diff*n#(l <iul)«.tflntUI Iv on tl»*&e vrtrirtbUi in both l*)/0 «hd l')80. Only Iht Grrtdi^ 2 «duU-l«d 
group rating'* w<mh« rmuierrtlu ly lotrnUlwd with 1');B soilal i.kin*, «nd iiviin IhU v«ri«l>lt w«» 
morn highly ( orrv Ulinl with tiwiirrtl k 1 tulerg.irt f rv t rmperrtrmmt rrttings ThU *uug«^>t» that 
so( irtl "kkllU iivv sirb,ji»( t to n good ilfrti of ( hangi* Ih thi«* p»riod. prtrlly aff«ic|»d by 
t(«mpiM^Amt*ot<i) rlMr,i( t*M l%t |( % and pat tly by imw I ronm#r»t « 1 infUji»nt.H* (As. w» »h«H 
further on \t\ tins mm Hun, k I ndt^riiart on ski IK hrtvt» llttU rn I at Ion to Gradi* I and ;* vocUl 
•.kills, with thf |u)',sll)lf i»Kt t»pt UHi (»f math skills or th«* giM\eral lnti»l li?( toal tapat.lM*** 
th««y ind««x ) 

i;r.uU' .irul atliiU l#*d gtoop sklll'i a»,'« sub'.t atit la I I y riH at <m1 to thi» 

piM's ist«MU «' (II st r,t» t ihll t ty attlvlty (lustiM ijf t iMUper ami»nt varlabli»«i, and adiiU"l»d group 
skills AH* .il-,n sithst .iftt la 1 ly or modtMrttfly ri'lati'-l to thi» A|)proai fi/w It lulrawa K adapt at) i 1 1 ty 
pnsltlvM mood jlu'.tr»- In additUjn, (ir^tdi* adult-Uul group sklM-* arc* substantially 
riO.ilcd to si'lf lonfldnntf .ind volatud t ti«stiM » rtt«*d s*il f : <1 1 i t'i t 1 (M» 
• ^ 

*M«M -( unf ld«Mu I' In tn.nlMs I anil Is inotlft at «» I y (orrelat»»(l with k 1 ndarga»'li»f> 
M« I f ( onf f iliMU «' , 1 t i«r > rtl r»d ••I'l f diriMtlon, ond <1 Ut rat t 1 1» 1 I 1 1 v 

Ii».u hi«v t iit ml sr 1 f Ml 1 r iu t lot! 1 ti (irrt«li*s 1 and hi morn >uhs.tant la I ly (orrtlaltd 
with kltuliM (|<it tfn vatlahlfs, Ituludltui thi» pi»j". 1 s Iimu »» d Utrat.t Ih 1 I 1 1 y-a( 1 1 v 1 ly < lutltr a» 
wi'll as .nlaj)t .ib 1 1 1 1 V anil so If ( (tnf t ile»ru if» Mori' niod»Matt« < orrnlat lon^ fxUt h«tw«i»t» titat htr- 
ratpd sfl f (11 1 1'l t Ion and ti»stiM tatnd ••»♦ I f m1 1 rm t 1 on atul adultli'd g! oup and empathy vo( lal 
skills * * 

Uradi* I itsttM - > rtti'd su I f ' d h »n t 1 nti 1i modi»ratnly ( o»*ro lat -wi t h th*» f)i»r^UtrfU« 
( lusliM' HI K 1 ndiM (|a> t nn It is not st>0Mgly t or! i« 1 at eil with othiM' mra'iurps, 

labU« H-^ shows ( o>*n' I at 1 nns hi«twiM*n UvmU* 1 and ? t Hin|i0»-amrnt I'ating* and klndnr- 

(^artofi so(lal, t »Miip«»ram»Mit a I , arul si« 1 f - prol_p_^s_J^tMJ_abi^li A mnJorU y n f ( F i np^i a nient xaios 

(app! oat h/wltlid>'.iwal , p«»t s t st om i« , d I s t » ai t 1 1) 1 M t y . aitlvlty. ni»gat 1 vn mood , and Inlnfislty) 
woro mor»» hh^fily (orn'latini with thi' '.a<ni» ( ha»'a( Uit lslh In 1*)H0 \h on* or both gt adw* than 
with any othi't t rmpiM amota a I , soilal, ot m'M varlaltli? Mh«»»H stab 1 1 1 1 ii»v rangmi from 
fairly low to substantial, with approai h/wl t h<hawa I . pi»rb I stentr <SK/Gr. and attivily 

l)i*lr)u I hi' nu)st stubby 

lh«« pi»rslstt»tK4»MHst»M( t iliH Ityai t Wlty (luhtpr of t»mpi»ram«nt a I varlahUs 
ldi»nt 1 f IT^tl It^ thP KUui.rriMit analyst's In thapti'! /..Iioltls for thu longitudinal data as w#ll, 
but only fot (iradi» In adtlltlon. S*»r<lor K 1 ndt^rijart »n sm I f onf 1 dune* and t«Jtl«r-ral#d 

sii 1 f 'dlri'( t ior> an* related to tills ( lustiM' In t;» ad« ?, Ihls iuggrsts that while lh#"4t 
variables appear \i) b»» rt*lati«d (ti al) ()»ades, th4»y hav<» brcomt* morn ^tabU by S#nlor Kinder.^ 
gartrn than t hi*y an* 1 ti .)(tnlo»- K 1 tidorgar t i»r) 

Ilu'ri* Is some i«vldi«mt» fo!^ th^ approac h/wl t hdrawa I ♦ pos 1 1 1 vn mood (luster as w»ll, 
ulm.i' thttsf 1 hara( terUt 1( s Iti Uradt^s I ami V art* mor« hlglHy (orrrlat^d with i»ath oll\»r In 
KlhdrrgarttMi than with other t i»mptf ramt*iU a I ( harat t<»r 1 st Ics . 
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Gr«di! 1 flhd 2 «d«pt«l)nUy, which is moderatuly cotT#l«t<»d with a l.ryc numbtr of 
variflblei. on a roncin'rent basis {thapter /). is morr aff^irtod by th» per. I st once clust.r of 
charflctt^rlstics and ti^storMatod sol f -dl m t Ion In Kindorgnrten than by k I ndiyrq/irt on rating* 
of iidrtpt,ibl 1 I ty. 

Thori. .in. fo.ir lnM.inci»s ol (ir.itlP 1 finci ti»mpiM\iin«.nt rrttiru)', hoinu moilerrttoly 
n*hUiMl h) klnd«M(Mrtrt> m)( KiI skills In all (.isos. thfvo hold of,|y for uno yrfldiv 

KindtMo.^rtrn si» I f -( onf iiU»fu o ratings .im» fm)di»r.it..|y roKitod'to tin* (ir.uli. porsiv- 
tofKM t lifsti»r .V. wfll .IS to i.jdilr (Misitivf nioo(i 

^ i»ri»dj( t i.)ns from I .injiMyp and A(.ul»»niit VarUhlos Ihen* arr almost ho meaningful 
(orroKiHons lH.tw«H»n K j ndrrgart rn skills moasun... and (Irmlr I ^nd : soHal. t i-mprrrtmentrt 1 , 
rtnd soM prod'ss varlablos (.radr 1 atul adrtpl.tbtllty and toat hnr- rrtt ml so I f -d irpc t ion aro 
miid*MMtoly (orrrlat.Ml Cr around 4U) with k 1 ndiM gart on math skills and li'ttor rorognitlon, 
is (iradf prr..jst,MUi. ( Sn' lal.l». i: I tri AppiMidix C ) MuK it appears thrtt early 
soiial. t..mperamenlal. and sHf-pnues-. varlabios play a larger ro I r In later '.kill develop^ 
ment t hati v it i* ver sa 

Multiple Correlation An.i lysis nf IMeijl ( t t oir, 
I roin Kinderjjiarti'n Van ah Irs to (Irade-. 1 and 

As dis((,ssed rt. .hapte,- /. nuiltiple (orrelatlon is a st.itisti<\l pnuednre whl(h permit:, 
examination of the i nmhVtMl predKtlve value of different variables for a given vnrirthle, 

Predhtlnj Skill Variables labli. H •) shows multiple (orrelatlons between selec 
tiMl kindergarlrn varlabl.-s^ and T.rade 1 .ind sk t I I measures Over time, language skillv 
loi.tlnued to be most strongly assmiatrd with earlier skills (except f oV f uiu t I ona I language 
in r.rade 1), wh I U-^ot i a I , t emperainenia j . and self-proiess variables di.ijurt contribute much 
-m^lll t imiaT ~|TriM( It t jot) 

(iiMde \ and a(ademi( skills wore more frecpjently most s t rung I'y .< nrre lat *»d wi t h 
kindergarten activity I eye I or kindergarten adult- led group ski i Is the second predictor 
was usually a k liulergart on skill measure, except for most readliuj time mi^asures for which 
second predii tors were temperament of sol r pr*o( mertsujes, 

Senior Kindergarti-n teacher's thrive ratings lncreasi»cl prediction of (irade 7 
ac ademic sk Ills s igriif it ara ly 



CDI/^"** chapt«»r /, %ett.ioi) on multiple corrr lat ion. 



Table 8-4 

Grade 1 and 2 Temperament Ratings 
by Kindergarten Social Skills, Ternpejcaiment , and Self-prpcess Variat)les 



1980 
Tenperaxnent 



1978 Social Skills 

Peer Adult Adult- Empa 
led -thy - 
Group led 



1978 Tenperainent 



1978 Be If -processes 



Appr. 
With- 
draw. 



Adapt. Per- Dis- Act- 
sist. tract, iv. 



Pos. Neg. 
Mood Mood Thr. 



Self Tester- 
Int . conf id . rated 

Self -dir. 



Approach 
Withdrawal 
Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 
Adaptability 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 
Persistence 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 
Pi s tr actib i 1 ity 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 
Activity Level 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 



.11 
.31 



.10 
.29 



.39 .33 

:24 .15 

.36 .22 

.31 .24^ 



.18 
.24 



-.22 
-.09 



.38 

.51 
.32 

.37 
.35 

-.26 
-.39 



.40 -.40 -.42 
.34 -.23 -.34 



.1(5 
.28 

.30 
.38 

.39 
.44 

-.11 
-.33 

-.42 
-.39 




Hi 



.50 
.50 

.38 
.40 

.22 
.31 

.18 
.90 

.20 
.21 



. 35 
.27 

.32 
.35 

.20 
.37 

.16 
.33 

.15 
.34 



.18 -.19 

.24 -.22 

.28 -.43 

.49 -.50 

.26 -.49 

.54 -.53 

.10 .36 

.44 .46 

.15 '.57 

.51 .54 



.17 
.25 

.49 
.40 

.47 
.54 

.35 
.45 

.58 
.57 



.31 .07 -.26 

.35 -.04 .21 

.29 -.23 -.28 

.35 .17 -.07 

.09 -.34 -.24 

.31 .20 -.09 

.10 .21 .10 

.31 .19 -.24 

.15 .30 .02 

.24 .30 -.23 



.30 
.28 

.01 
.09 

.11 

.09 

.07 
.03 

.,17 
.23 



.19 
.33 

.34' 
.39 

.30 
.49 

.15 
.40 

.38 
.47 



.29* 
.26 

.42 " 
.49 

.29 
.43 

-.08 
-.31 

-.33 
-.39 
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Tablo H-4 (continuod) 



1980 
Tempt* raimni t 



Posit iye Moojl 

Gr. 1 

air. 2 
Negot tvo Mood 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 
Intonsi t 
Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



lOTfJ Social Ski 1 If; 



1 *>7M 'rcmijoramont 



Ivor Adult Adul t"Kmi)a~ 
\ od t hy- 



Group 



Appr./ Adapt, ivr- Oitrt- Ai't' 



.2S .09 . 3J 



. 40 . H) 

.47 -.4S 
.22 -.2.^ 

.01 -.01 

.24___.JH 

. M) -.30 
.01 -.03 



.2() 
.14 

.07 
.16. 

.0() 
.09 



.42 .34 



.22 
.30 

. 23 
.02 

.\\ 
.14 



With- 
draw . 



.33 
.4') 

.1 \ 

-.O'j 

-.20 

.20 
.IH 



»i tU . t rai't . i V . 



. \1 

•.2S 
-.07 

-.42 
.OH 

.02 
-.03 



.24 -.2H 



.14 

.2() 



.4H 
. 10 



.2() -.01 

.04 -.10 

.10 .40 

.11 .17 



19 



.41 -.39 • -.38 



.41 
. U 

.02 
.07 



s2': 



MfH)d Mood Tlu . Inl , 



.29 .09 -.07 

.39 -.14 .18 

-.28 .3() -.17 

.08 ' . 12 -.08 

-.1 3 .20 .14 
.2a .10* .02 

. l(i .SS -.18 

.12 .28 .Of) 



.08 
. 10 

.23 
.38 

.02 
.30 

.4b 
.49 



1978 S(«l f -procoiuioH 

Solf- 'IVHlor- 
<*ouf i^tl. \w \ (- 

rati'd 



.28 
.49 



.04 
.12 



.28 
.37 



-.44 -•.K) 
-.2^) -. IS 



.22 
-.04 



-. IS -.03 
.07 ' -:i() 
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Table 8-5 

Multiple Correlations Between Grade L and 2 
Skill Measures and Selected Kindergarten Variable 



1980 
Skills 



Mu3t-Mult- Func. 
Cor. Cor. Lang. 

wiT;h 

Tnr. 



Kindergarten Variables 



Math Le t ter Adul t- Adap ta- Pe r si s - 

SKilis Recog. iq^^ bility tence 

Group 
Skills 



Activity Pos . 
level Mood 



Self- ' 
conf id , 



Tester- 
rated . 
Self - 
d irec - 



Vocabulary 

Gr. i 
Gr. 2 
Func. Lang . 

Gr. 1 

Gr. 2 
Math. 
Conput. 



Gr^ X 

Gr. 2 
Word 
Knowl . 



.66 
.59 



.76 
.62 



.63 



.6S 
.b9 

.77 
.6a 



.6B 



.57(1) 
.56C2) .50(1) 

.71(2) 

.57(2) .50(1) 



.66(2) 



.Wi3T .2712) .3114) 
.6o(2) 



.2411) 



.62(1) 



.57(1) 



.59(3) 



.62(3) 



o 



.7613) 




.58 .58 
.66 .69 



.57 
.bO 



.84 
.64 



na 
na 



.84 
.b8 



.56(2) .58(3)- .51(1) 
.66(3) .56(1) 



.57i4) .40a) 



.b4(3) 



.55(1) 



.51(1) 



.8l(2j j5b(l)^ 
.6413) .61(2) 



.6412) 



.4912) 
.60(3) 



.52(3) 
.57(2) 



11^ 
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Predicting Social, Temperanental . and Self-process Variables . Table 8-6 shows multiple 
correlations between selected kindergarten measures and Grade 1 and 2 adult group skills, 
temperament, and self-process variables. Table 8-6 showfi several consistent patterns? 
First, with the exception of. Grade 1 and 2 adaptability, nearly all kindergarten multiple 
predictors involve social, temperamental, or self-process variables. Secondly, kindergarten 
activity level and persistence are the main first correlates. Thirdly, tester-rated self- 
direction is frequently the best second predictor. (This indicates that test situations may 
be gseful settings fof observing children's functioning.) Fourthly, kindergarten adaptabil- 
ity and positive mood provide no significant predictions of 'Grade 1 or 2 social, 
temperamental, or sc-l f-process variables. 

Senior Kindergarten thrive ratings significantly improved predictions of Grade 2 
adult-led group skills, adaptability, self-confidence, and self-direction. 

Rel ationships Between Kindergarten Measures and Grade 1 and Grade 2 Measures - Summary 

As with concurrent measures, substa^ntial correlations exist between kindergarten measures 
and Grade 1 and 2 measures. The substantial correlations, and especially multiple correla- 
tions demonstrated between Junior Kindergarten measures and Grade 1 measures, indicate that 



despTt o t he fai1 uy^^i)f-.^nipr Kjjdergjrjten thrive ratings to predict consistently Grade 1 

functioning (especially social and temperamental di f ferences) , more speci f tc ~ tes^ts- ef»4 

ratings of Junior Kindergarten children can be predictive of Grade 1 functioning. This also 
indicates that the broad range of relationships reported in this study are not so ely due to 
the initial sample selection procedures. 

In general, the finding* chat kindergarten social, temperamental, and self- 
variables are relatively better predictors of Grade 1 and 2 academic measures than the 
reverse (i.e., kindergarten academic measures as predictors of Grade 1 and 2 social, temper- 
amental, and sel f- variabl es ) indicates the importance of early social » and emotional 
characteristics. This point will be pursued in the next chapter. 
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Table br6 

Multiple correlations between Seiefcted Grade 1 and 2 . ' 

Social, Tenperanientai, and Self- process Variables ^d Selected Kindergarten Measures 
"~ Kinde rgar t e n Me asure s ' 



Mult 

Cor 



1980 

Variables 



-Mult- Func. 
Cor. Lang, 
with 
Thr. 



Math. Letter Adult- Adapta- Persis- Activity Pos. Self- Tester - 
skills Kecog. led bility tence - level Mood^ confid. rated 

Self- 



led bility 
Group 
.Skills 



d i r'e c . 



Aduif led Group^ 



• Gr. 1 


.46 


.46 


Gr. 2 , ' 


.65 


.70 


Adaptabi 1 i ty 






Gr. 1 


.59 


.59 


Gr. 2 


.b3 


.b9 


Persistence 






Gr. 1 


.56 


.56 


Gr. 2 
Activity ^ 


.63 


.64 


Gr. 1 


^65* 


.65 


Gr. 2 


.60 


.61 


Pos. Mood 






Gr. 1 


.37 


.40 


Gr. 2 


.51 


.5j 


Self-ccnfid. 






Gr. 1 


.59. 


.59 


Gr. 2 


.bO 


.b7 


Teacher- 
rated 






Self-dir . 
GT. 1 


.67 


.67 


Gr. 2 


.60 


.65 



.59(2) .51(1J 



.52(2) 



.33(1) 
.59(4} 

.64(3) 



.46(3) 

.49(1) 

.63(3; 
.b2(^) 



.5/(3/ 
.45(1) 



.58<2) 



.65(2) 



.47(1) 
.5b(lj 

.58(1){ 
.57(1) 



.56(1) 



.'38(1) 
.61(1) 



.65(3) 

\ 

.49(1) 
.54 



.67(4) 
.60(3) 



.43(2) 



.56(3) 
.60(2J 



.60(2) 

.37(2) 
.51(2) 

.48(1J 
.b0(2) 



.63(2) 
.5011) 
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Who Thrives in Primary Programs and Why 
ConclusicHis and Implications of This Study 



Conclusions 

The research reported in this study involved three major questions: ^ 

1. Does attending 'half-day, alternate full-day, or full-day Kindergarten make any 
difference to children's functioning in a variety of areas (health, language, 'academic 
performance, social skills, or emotional functioning) either in Kindergarten (Junior or 
Senior^ or in Grades 1 or 2? 

2. What differences characterize children perceived by their ki ndergar*ten teachers to 
be "thriving", "average", or "not thriving" in terms of the teachers' goals both in 
Kindergarten (Junit)r or Senior) and in Grades 1 or 2? 

3. Among children from Junior Kindergarten to Grade 2, what relationships exist 
concurrently and longitudinally between demographic characteristics, health, language 
skills, academic skills, social skills, and emotional characteristics (including 
temperament, self-confidence, and self-direction)? 

The answers to these questions may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The type of kindergarten program children attend (half-day, alternate full -day, or 
*full-day) appears to produce little difference between chOdren either while they are in 

Kindergarten or two years later. (See chapter 5.) • ^ 

2. Children perceived as "thriving", "average", or " non-thri v- i'ng" in terms of their 
teachers' goals differed markedly on language and academic skills in all four grade levels 
studied, although dif-ferences were smaller in Grade 1 than in Grade 2. Kindergarten and 
Grade 2 children also differed markedly by thrive status in social skills, seven temperamen- 
tal characteristics,^ and self-confidence and self-direction. Grade 1 children typically 
showed the same pattern of differences, but they were not large enough to be statistically 
sig-nif icant. (See chapter: 4.) In general, it appears that teachers' perceptions of thrive 
status in Senior Kindergarten were more effective indicators of functioning two years later 
than were teachers' per-ceptions of thrive status in Junior Kindergarten. This may mean 
that children are more susceptible to environmental change at age four, pr that characteris- 
tics that influence later functioning have simply not yet matured, or both. 



1, Approach/withdrawal, positive mood, adaptability, persistence, di stract i bi 1 i ty , activity 
level, and negative mood. 
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There was some evidence that non-thrivers might be somewhat less cognitively 
mature than thriving or average children. -They obtain lower scores on a test of "working 
memory (indicative of the development of concrete operations) and on a test of letter 
reading speed. 

There were no overall thri ve-related differences in age or health (indexed by days 
absent for illness). However, age did have some relationship to thrive status. 

' While kindergarten thrive status, which was used to select the sample studied, was 
clearly related to children's functioning in Grade 1 and even more in Grade 2, this does-, not 
mean all children remained the same. A large number of non-thrivers in Kindergarten were 
perceived as average by Grade 1 and 2 teachers and similarly, a number of average kinder- 
gartners were perceived .as thriving in Grades 1 and 2. Examination of both test scores and 
social, temperamental, and self-process ratings indicated that these perceived changes in 
thrive status were related to differences in functioning. (See chapter 6.) 

Kindergarten measures were examined to see which predicted changes in thrive 
status. Age was one factor. Consistent non-thrivers (in Grade 2) were younger than those 
who changed to average status. None of the language or academic or soci al ..ski 1 1 s tests 
consistently predicted changes in thrive status. However, Senior Kindergarten temperament 
ratings of adaptability, persistence, di stractibi 1 i ty , activity level, and positive mood all 
discriminated between consistent non*thrivers and those who changed to average status in 
Grade 2. Temperament did not predict changes between average and thriving status. Tester 
ratings of self-direction in the Senior Kindergarten testirig^ sessions did predict shifts 
from non-thriving to average status. The only predictor of shifts from average to thriving 
status and vice versa was father's occupation. Again, this finding was limited to the 
Senior Kindergarten/Grade 2 cohort. 

3. Analysis of correlations between measures indicated that most academic skills, 
adult-led group skills, a cluster of temperamental ratings consisting of persistence, 
distractibility, -and activity level, and sel f-conf i dencG and self-direction, were moderately 
to substantiaLl ly correlated' with each other, both concurrently and between 1978 and 1980. 

Social skills were related concurrently with a second cluster of temperamental 
characteristics - approach/withdrawal, positive mood, and adaptability - as well as with 
self-confidence. Gracfe 2 social peer and adult- led group skills were correlated with the 
kindergarten persistence-distractibility^activity <:luster, and with self-donfidence. 

Temperamental characteristics formed two major Clusters, both concurrently and 
between 1978 and 1980. These were the persistence-di stractibi 1 ity-activity level variables 
and the approach/withdrawal-adaptability-positive mood variables. 

Self-confidence and self-direction were strongly related to both clusters of 
temperament variables when examined Concurrently. Over time. Grade 1 and 2 self-confidence 
was only moderately related to kindergarten self-confidence and distractibility. Grade 1 
and 2 self-direction was more strongly rel ated to kindergarten variables, including th$ 
persi stence-di stractibi 1 ity-activity cT)Jster as well aS adaptability and self-confidence. 

/ 

It is important to note tha^ while a number of kindergarten social^and emotional 
variables were associated with Gradt"! and 2 skill testes-, the reverse was not true. (See 
cha^pters 7 and 8,) ■« \ • 
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Multiple correlation analysis of relationships between selected skill, social, 
temperamental, and self-variables generally indicated that any given variable could be 
predicted with considerably greateV accuracy by combining two or three variables than by any 
one variable. In coRcurrent correlations, the best combination of predictors were frequent- 
ly from the same domain (e.g., skills or social and emotional variables). Over time, the 
best predictors of academic skills generally included social and emotional variables first, 
with kindergarten academic skills adding additional variance. Thrive ratings generally 
increased* prediction of academic skills beyond that obtained by other variables, but did not 
do so for special and emotional variables. 

Examination of the relationship between demographic variables and children' s 
characteristics suggests that, for the sample studied, the usual effects of parents' educa- 
tion and occupation on children's academic performance were not present. Similarly, 
parents' education and occupation were not significantly rel^a'tied to social and emotional 
variables. (See chapter 7.) It ia^ important to note that thi an unusual sample in that 
''most childVen were attending rural Catholic schools. There was only one fatherless family 
among 213 children, and only one family with an unemployed father. (See chapter 3.) Within 
this unusual population, traditional social class variables had little relationship to 
thrive status or specific measures of children's functioning. 

, Impl ications 

What Is a "Thriving" Child ?' It appears that a 1 arge number of intel lectual , 
academic, social, temperamental, and self-process characteristics are linked together - at 
least in the environments we 'currently provide children in schools. The consistent. set of 
relationships four>d between these variables at all four grade levels studied suggests that 
this is not simply an artifact of the original selection process. (Note that many of the 
patterns observed in other grades held„for Grade 1 where the relationship between original 
thrive categories and these variables was much reduced.) In a sense, this implies that some 
children are better "adapted" to school environments than others by reason both of their 
skills and their patterns of response to their environment (temperament). 

Changes in Thrive Status . At the same time it must be stressed that the effec- 
tiveness of adaptation reflected in thrive ratings is not necessarily a fixed or permanent 
state. Many children changed over the two-year period, happily most for the better (as 
perceived by teachers). ^ 

Of course some of the observed change must reflect nothing more than the inaccur- 
acy of both tests and rating procedures; all psychological measures, both formal and 
informal , must be recognized as at best viewing "through a glass darkly". (See Fair, 1980, 
<.pp. 66-76.) None the less, a number of patterns reported in this study were sufficiently 
strong to be repeated in two groups of children over a two-year interval. 

Classroom Implications . Education in the Primary and Junior Divisions (Ontario 
Ministry of Education, 1975), a majo,r document outlining recommended educational practices 
in Ontario schools, sets out four major objectives: 

,1. acquisition of basic skills and knpwledge (including problem solving, «^ type 
Q of self-direction) 
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2. development and miinttnance of confidence ind a stnse of self-worth 
(including perseverance and curiosity or the approach/withdrawal dimension) 

3. knowledge »nd attitudes for active participation in Canadian society 

4. development of moral and aesthetic sensitivity necessary for a complete and 
responsible life (including self-respect and respect for others 

The present study has emphasized the interdependence of the first and second 
objectives. The fourth objective involves, among other things, social skills and empathy. 

Although Education in the Primary and Junior Divisions clearly identifies all of 
these goals, and at many points recognizes the relationship between the first and second, it 
does not provide much content on means of Implementing any objectives other than the 
"acquisition of basic skills and knowledge" and to some extent the arts. A similar lack of 
content for implementing non-academic objectives exists in Observing Children , recently 
published by the Toronto Board of Education. 

•Given the findings of this study, it is clear that greater weight should be given 
to objectives involving self-confidence and worth, self-direction, and social skills, both 
as worthwhile ends in themselves and as necessary prerequisites for "basic skills and 
knowledge" . 

In practice, this means that teachers need to be not only sensitive to individual 
differences in chileiren's skill progress, so that they can teach in a manner tbat ensures 
genuiae progress (and thus confidence) for each child, but also sensitive to differences in 
children's patterns ot response to their environment (temperament), to their social 
strategies, and to their sei^-directive capacities and strategies. These are not impossible 
dreams. Much has been accomplished in recent years in describing both techniques for 
teaching social skills and techniques for facilitating self-control and direction. (See 
Kent ;^nd Rolf, 1979, for a number of re.'iews of work on children's social skills and charac- 
teristics of vulnerability, and Mischel «:nd Patterson, 1978, and Meichenbaum, 1977, for 
methods of self-control and direction.) The positive changes observed in many of the 
children in this study doubtless' indicate what good teaching can do. 

The task now is'to identify more clearly and impltment effective classroom strat- 
egies for facilitating the development of all children, not just those fortunate enough to 
have been designed by family and nature to "thrive" in school. 
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Summary 



The ProbTem 



This study was a continuation of a study of kindergarten programs conducted by the author in 
1978 (Biemiller, 1978). The research reported in this study concerns three major questions: 

1. Does attending half-day, alternate full-day, or full-day Kindergarten make any 

difference to children's functioning in a variety of areas (health, language, academic 

performance, social skills, or emotional functioning) either in Kindergarten (Junior or 
Senior) or in Grades 1 or 2? 



2. What differences characterize children perceived by their kindergarten teachers to 
be "thriving", "average", or "non thriving" in terms of the teachers' goals both in 
Kindergarten (Junior or Senior) and^in Grades 1 or 2? 

3. Among children from Junior Kindergarten to Grade 2, what relationships exist 
concurrently and longitudinally betw^Cii demographic characteristics, health, language 
skills, academic skills, oucial skills, and emotional characteristics (including 
temperament, self-cunfidence, and self-direction)? 

oample and Research Methods 

This study involved 213 Roman Catholic separate school children who either attended Junior 
Kindergarten in 19^8 and Grade 1 in 1980 (69 children) or Senior Kindergarten in 1978 and 
Grade 2 in 1980 (144 children). Of these, 76 children had been identified by their kinder- 
garten teachers as "thriving in terms of my goals", 80 as **making average progress", and 57 
as "not yet thriving". Sixty of the children attended regular half-day Junior or Senior 
Kindergarten, 82 attended alternate full-day Junior or Senior Kindergarten, and 70 attended 
full-day Senior Kindergarten. 



Data were obtained for all children concerning their thrive ratings, health, language and 
academic skills, social skills, temperamental characteristics, self-confidence, and self- 
direction. In addition, demographic information was obtained in 1980. The following 
specific measures were used: 



Teachers were asked to select two children who were "thriving in terms of your 
goals", two who were "making average progress in terms of your goals'* and two who 
were "not as yet thriving in terms of your goals". Not all teachers felt able to 
select two children in each category, so the numbers of thriving, average, and 
non-thriving children vary. 



Measures 



Thrive Ratings, 1978 





Thrlvt Ratings, 1980 



After all testing and ratings were completed, teachers were asked to think of 
their class as being divided into three equal groups, using the same definition of 
"thriving", "average", and "non-thriving" given above. They were then asked into 
which group each child in their class from the longitudinal study would fall. 

Health. 1978 and 1980 

Indexed by days absent for illness as reported by school and checked with parents. 
Language, 1978 

CIRCUS Say and Tell Test (includes some vocabulary, grammatical usage, and fluency 
in story- tel 1 ing) 

Language, 1980 

Bankson Language Test (vocabulary, grammatical usage) 
Verbal fluency subtest from CIRCUS Say and Tell 

Academic Skills. 1978 

CIRCUS How Much and How Many Test (quantitative concepts and knowledge of numbers) 

CIRCUS Recognizing Letters and Numbers Test (pointing to correct printed letter or 
number when letter or number was named) 

Academic Skills, 1980 

Metropolitan Achievement Test Mathematics Computation Scale (solving specific 
computational problems) 

Metropolitan Achievement Test Word Knowledge Scale (associating specific printed 
words with pictures or other words) 

Grey Oral Reading Test (reading grades passages aloud; scored for accuracy and 
speed)., 

Biemiller Test of Reading Processes (reading letters, words out of context, and 
with same words in context aloud; scored for speed) 

Social Skills. 1978 and 1980 

Social Abilities Rating Scale (teacher rating, scale developed by the author based 
in part on work of Wright, 1980 and White and Watts, 19^3; includes subscales for 
skills with peers, skills with adults, skills in adult- led groups, and empathy) 

Ttmperamtnt. 1978 and 1980 



Ttacher-rated Temperament Scalt (developed by Thomas, Chess, and Korn, 1977, and 
shortened by the author) liiCJ 
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Temperament involves patterns of response to the environment. Nina^ subscales were 
used persistence, di stractibi 1 i ty » activity level, willingness to approach new 
situation, adaptability to change, positive mood, negative mood, threshold of 
stt.^'ili evOtcing responses, and intensity of response^. 

Self-confidence. 1978 and 1980 

Teacher ratings of responses to failure, willingness to learn new skills, and 
general self-confidence were obtained in 1978 and 1980, These were combined into 
a single scale. This form was developed by the author. 

Tester-rated Self-direction, 1978 and 1980 

Research staff who administered tests to children in 1978 and 1980 filled out 
CIRCUS Behavior Inventories on the children's behavtiour in the test setting. 
Three items from this 13-item scale dealt with self-direction or control: 
"answers questions randomly", "keeps place", and "considers answers carefully". 

Self-direction, 1980 f 



Teachers of Grade 1 and Grade 2 children rated self-direction in school. There 
were four subscales: free time in class, following classroom management routines 
(e.g., behaviour, use of equipment), following academic routines (e.g., using 
learning aids when needed, choosing appropriate work), and carrying out teacher- 
set tasks (e.g., seatwork, completing assignments, etc.). This scale was devel- 
oped by the author. 

Demographic Information 

Parents were interviewed by telephone. They supplied information on chijdren's 
absences , languages spoken in the home, after- school care, and mother* s and 
father's education and occupation. 

Procedures 

All children were tested- and rated in May or June 1978 and May 1980. Testers were not 
informed of children's thrive categories until after testing and tester rating in 1978. 
Neither tes.ters nor teachers were informed of 1978 thrive ratings in 1980, nor did testers 
obtain 1980 thrive ratings until after testing and tester rating was completed. 

Results 

The answers to the questions set out at the beginning of this summary are as follows: 

1. The type of kindergarten program children attend (half-day, alternate full- 
day, or full -day) appears to produce little difference between children either while they 
art in Kindergarten or two years later. (See chapter 5. ) ' 
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2. Children perceived as "thriving", "average", or "non thriving" In ter«s of 
their teachers' goals differ markedly on language and academic , ski lis in all four grade 
levels 'studied, although differences were smaller in Grade 1 than in Grade 2. Kindergarten 
and Grade 2 children also differed markedly by thrive status in social skills, seven tem- 
peramental Characteristics,^ and sel f-confidfnce and self-direction. Grade 1 children 
typically showed the same pattern of differences, but they were not large enough to^ be 
statistically significant. (See chapter 4.) In general, it appears that teachers' percep- 
tions of thriie status in Senior Kindergarten were more effective indicators of functioning 
two years later than were teachers' perceptions of thrive status in Junior Kindergarten. 
This may mean that children are more susceptible to environmental change ^at age four, or 
that characteristics that influence later functioning have simply not yet matured, or both. 

There was some evidence that non-thrivers might be somewhat less congnitively 
maturethan thriving or average children. They obtained lower scores on a test or working 
• memory (indicative of the development of concrete operations) and on a test of letter 
reading speed. 

There were no overall thrive-related differences in age or health (indexed by days 
absent for illness). However, age did have^some relationship to thrive status. 

While kindergarten thrive status, which was used to select the sample studied, was. 
clearly related to children''' s functioning in Grade 1 and even more in Grade 2, this does not 
mean all'children, remained the same. A large number of non-thrivers in Kindergarten were 
perceived as average by (Jrade 1 and 2 teachers and, similarly, a number of average 
Kindergartners were perceived as thriving in Grades 1 and 2. Examination of. both test 
scores and social, temperamental, and self-process ratings indicated that these perceived 
Changes in thrive status were rflated to differences in functioning. (See chapter 6.) 
* ■» / 

Kindergarten measures were examined to see which predicted changes In thrive 
status. Age was one factor. Consistent non-thrivers (irj Grade 2) were younger than those 
Who changed to average status. None of the language or academic or social skills tests 
consistently predicted changes in thrive status. However, Senior Ki ndergarten ^emperament 
ratings of adaptability, persistence, di stractibi 1 i ty , activity level, and positive mood all 
•^^iiscriminated between -consistent non-thrivers and those who changed to average status in 
Grade 2. Temperament did not predict changes between average and thriving sUtus. Tester 
ratings of self-direction in the Senior Kindergarten testing sessions did predict shifts 
from- non-thriving* to average status. The only predictor of shifts from average to thriying 
status and vice versa was father's occupation. Again, this finding was limited to the 
Senior Kindefjgarten-Grade 2 cohort. 



1. Approach/withdrawal, positive mood, adaptability, persistence, distractibi lity , 
activity level, and negative mood. 

l;3u 
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3. Analysis of correlations between measures indicated that most academic 
skills, adult-led group skills, a cluster of temperamental ratings consisting of 
persistence, di stractibi li ty , and activity level, and self-confidence and self-direction, 
were moderately to substantially correlated with each other, both concurrently and between 
1978 and 1980. , 

Social skills were related concurrently with a second cluster of temperamental 
characteristics - approach/withdrawal, positive mood, and adaptability - as well as with 
self-confidence. Grade 2 social peer and adult-led grouup skills were correlated with the^» 
kindergarten persistence-distractibil ity-acti vity cluster, and with selfrconf idence. 

Temperamental characteristics formed two major clusters, both concurrently and 
between 1978 and 1980. These were the persi stence-di stractibi 1 ity-activity level varialjjes, 
and the approach/withdrawal-adaptability-positive mood variables. 

Self-confidence and self-direction were strongly related to both clusters of 
temperament variables when examined concurrently. Over time. Grade 1 and 2 self-confidence 
was only moderately related to kindergarten self-confidence and di stractibi 1 i ty. Grade ^l 
and 2 self-direction was more strongly related to kindergarten variables, including the 
persistence-distractiDil ity-activity cluster as well as adaptability and self-confidence. 

It is important to note that while a\ number of kindergarten socfal and emotional 
variables were associated with Grade 1 and 2 ski'll tests, the reverse was not true. (See 
chapters 7 and 8. ) * * 

Multiple correlation analysis of relationships between selected skill, social, 
temperamental, and self-variables generally indicated that any given variable could be 
predicted with considerably grater accuracy by combining two or three variables than by any 
one variable. In concurrent correlations, the best combination of predictors were frequent- 
ly from the same domain (e.g., skills -or social and emotional variables). Over time, the 
best predictors of academic skills generally included social and emotional variables first, 
with kindergarten academic skills adding additional variance. Thrive rating* generally 
increased prediction of , academic skills beyond that obtained by other variables, but did not 
do so for social and emotional variables. 

Examination of the relationship between demographic variables and children's 
..characteristics suggests that,, for the sample studied , the usual effects of parents' educa- 
tion and occupation on children's academic performance were not present. ^ Similarly, 
parents! education and occupation were not significantly related to social and emotional 
variables. (See chapter 7.) It is important to note that this is an unusual sample in the 
most children were attending rural Catholic schools. There was only one father-less family 
among 213 children, and only one family with an unemployed father. (See chapter 3.) Within 
this unusual population, traditional social class variables had little relationship to 
thrive status or specific measures of children's functioning. 
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IwpHcttions 

What Is a "Thriving" Child ? It appears that a large number of intellectual, academic, 
social, temperamental, and self-process characteristcs are linked together - at least in the 
enviro^ents we currently provide children in schools. The consistent set of relati.onships 
found between these variables at all four grade levels studied suggest that this is not 
simply an 'artifact of the original selection process. (Note that many of the patterns ob- 
served in other grades held for Grade 1 where the .relationship between original thrive 
categories and' these variables was much reduced.) 

In a sense, this implies that some children are better "adapted" to school environments than 
others by reason both^of their skills and their patterns of response to their environment 
(temperament). 

Changes In Thrive Status . At the same time it must be stressed that the effec- 
tiveness of adaptation reflected in thrive ratings is not necessarily a fixed or permanent 
state. Mahy children changed over the two-year period, happily most for the better (as 
fjerceiVed by teachers). Of course some of the observed change must reflect nothing more 
than the inaccuracy of both te*sts and rating procedures; all psychological measures, both 
formal and inforinal . must be recognized as at best viewing "through a glass darkly". (See 
Fair. 1980. PP. 66^76.) None the less, a number of patterns reported in this study were 
sufficiently strong to be repeated in two groups of children over a two-year interval. 

Classroom Implications . Education in t he Primary and Junior Divisions (Ontario 
Ministry of Education. 1975). a major document outlining recommended educational practices 
in Ontario schools, sets out four mijor objectives. W 

1. acquisition of bajic skills anc knowledge (including problelii solving, a type 
of self-directi€n) ^ 

2. dev^ropment and maintenance of confidence and a sense of self-worth 
( including perseverance and curiosity or the approach/withdrawal dimension) 

3. knowledge and attitudes for active participation in Canadian society 

4. development of moral and aesthetic sensitivity necessary for a complete and 
responsible life ^including self-respect and respect for others) 
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The present s^tudy has emphasized the interdependence of the. first and second 
objectives. The fourth objective involves, among other things, social skills and empathy. 

Aithnn^h FriiT^tinn in the Pr imary and Junior Divisions clearly identifies all of 
these goals, and at many points recognizes the relationship between the fir.it and second, it 
does not iJrovide much content on means of implementing any objectives other than the 
■"acquisition of basic .skills and knowledge" and to some extent objectives in "the arts". A 
similar lack *of means' for achieving social/emotional objectives exists in Observinfl 
Children , recently published by the Toronto Board of Education. 
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Given the findings of this study, it is'clear that greater weight should be given 
to objectives involving self-cpnfidence and worth, self-direction, and social skills, both 
as worthwhile ends in themselves and as necessary prerequisites for the "acquisition of 
basic "kills and knoiirledge". 

In practice, this means that teachers need to be not only sensitive to individual 
^ differences in children's skill progress, so that they can teach in a manner tint ensures 
genuine progress (and thus confidence) for each child, but also sensitive to differences in 
children's patterns of response to their environment (temperament), to their,, social 
strategies, and to their self-directive capacities and strategies. These are not impossible 
dreams. Much has been accomplished in recent years in describing both techniques for 
teaching social skills and techniques for facilitating self-control and direction. (See 
Kent and Rolf, 1979, for a number of reviews of work on children's social skills and charac-* 
teristics of vulnerability, and Misghel and Patterson, 1978, and Meichenbaum, 1977, for 
methods of self-control and direction.) The positive changes observed fn many of the 
children in this study doubtless indicate what good teaching can do, 

t 

The task now' is to identify more clearly and implement effective classroom strate- 
gies for facilitating the development of. all children, not just those fortunate enough to 
have been designed by family and nature to "thrive" in school. 
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Appendix A. Measures Developed for This Study 
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Adapted from Mary Wright 
^ University of Western Ontario 

and Burton white, Harvard University 



Kindergarten Project 
Institute of Child Study 
University of Toronto 
April 1980 



Social Ability 



Child's name 



Successfully leads other children in 1 

co-operative, constructive, or dramatic never or 

play in a pleasant way (indluences peers' less than 

behaviour by suggesting activities, things once a 

to make, and roles; or by giving advice on month 
how to carry out activities, etc.). 



Child takes turns and follows rules in l 

physical activity and games (e.g., hop— never or 

scotch, baseball, games at recess, less than 

relays, organized gym games). once a 

' month 



2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 

2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



3 

at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day. 



(N.A) 

not 
appl icable 



(N.A) 
not 
appl icable 



o 
zr 
ro 
-s 
I 

-s 

ri- 
fD 
Q. 

CO 

o 
n 



D" 



CO 

n 



Child takes turns in classroom games 
(e.g.. Bingo, math games. Concentration, 
Memory, spelling games, checkers). 



never or 
less than 
once a 



once a 
month 
to 
'three 
times 
a month 



3 

at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 



(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 



o 1 '\i 
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Successfully gets the attention of other 1 

children in a pleasant, acceptable way never or 

(by moving towards, standing or sitting less than 

near, touching, calling to, showing once a. 

something, telling something). month 



Successfully uses other children as a 1 
resource (seeks information, explanations, never or 
or judgements; seeks help with 'equipment, less than 

etc. ). once a 

month 



Successfully gets the attention ofs an 1 
adult in a pleasant, acceptable way never or 

(by moving towards, standing or sitting less than 

near, touching, calling to, showing once a 

something, telling something)^. . month 



Successfully uses an adult as a resource 
(seeks information, explanations, or 
judgements; in peer disputes seeks help 
with equipment, clothes, etc.) 



1 

never or 
less than 
once a 
month 



8. The child expresses affection to other 
children and this affection is accepted 
positively by them. 



never or 
less ^han 
once a 
month 
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2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 



2 

t)nce a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



at least 
once a 
week 



4 

at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 



2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



3 

at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



6 

several 
times a 
day 



2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



3 

at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
-times a 
day 



2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



3 

at least 
once a 
week 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 
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The child expresses affection to adults 1 
and this affection is accepted positively never or 

by them. less than 



once a 
month 



10. During teacher-guided group activity 
the child 

«. participates in activities as part 1 
of the group. never or 

almost never 

b. answers questions when called on. 1 

never or 
almost never 

c. listens to- other children. 1 

never or 
almost never 

d. will address the whole group 1 
(e.g., show and tell, etc.). never or 

almost never 

11. The child is aware of he impact of 1 
his/her behaviour on others. never or 

almost never 

12. The child is concerned about the needs 1 
and feelings of others. never o^ 

almost never 

Comments re child or measure. 
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2 

once a 

month 

to 

three 
times 
a month 



at least 
once a 
weeK 



at least 
once a 
day 



5 

several 
times a 
day 



(N.A.) 
not 
appl icabl< 



2 

infre- 
quently 



3 

occas- 
ionally 



4 

fairly 
often 



5 

very 
often 



(N.A.) 
not 
appl icablc 



2 

infre- 
quently 

2 

infre- 
quently 



3 

occas- 
ionally 

3 

occas- 
ionally 



4 

fairly 
often 

4 

fairly 
often 



6 

very 
often 

5 

very 
often 



(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 

(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 



2 

infre- 
quently 
2 

infre- 
quently 

2 

infre- 
quently 



3 

occas- 
ional ly 
3 

occas- 
ionally 

3 

occas- 
ionally 



4 

fairly 
often 
4 

fair ly 
often 

4 

fairly 
often 



5 

very 
often 

5 

very 
often 

5 

very 
often 



(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 
(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 

(N.A.) 
not 
appl icable 
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Appendix A-2 

Teacher-ratod TtimporafnGnt Scales ^ 
113 

A. Siemiller and K. M»1n 
Institute of Child Study 
> University of Toronto 

1981 

Thomas, Chess, and Korn's Teacher- rated 
Temperament Scales 

These rating scales are made up of statements about children's behaviour in specific 
circumstances. The rates indicate that the behaviour of the child being rated is typically 
'•very like" to " very unlike" the described behaviour. 

There are -four items for each of seven temperamental dimensions identified by 
Thomas and Chess (1977), including approach/withdrawal, persistence, adaptability, activity 
level, distractibility. threshold of response, and intensity of reactions. An eighth 
dimension— mood— has been split by us into positive mood and negative mood on the basis of 
data indicating that variations in positive mood ratings were unrelated to^ variations in 
negative mood ratings. The four items for each temperamental dimension were selected from 
larger eight-item lists developed by Thomas, chess, and Korn (1977) on the basis of correla- 
tions between items as rated by teachers in a study involving 340 kindergarten children and 
59 teachers (Biemiller, 1978). 

These ratings scales include some positive items on which indicating that a child 
is "very like" the child described in the item indicates that she/he strongly demonstrates 
the temperamental trait the item represents. The child's rating (1 to 7) on these positive 
items is entered into his/her scale score directly. 

There are also negative items on which rating a child as "very unlike" the child 
described in the item indicates that he/she strongly demonstrates the temperamental trait 
the item represents. For these items, the child's actual rating must be subtracted from 8 
to obtain a score comparable to a positive item score. For example, consider a very active 
child, such a child would receive a low rating on activity scale item 5. "Child is able to 
sit quietly for a reasonable amount of time (as compared to classmates)." A very active 
child might receive a rating of 2 on this item. Subtracting 2 from 8 gives a score of 6. 
indicating that the child is very active. This procedure was used for negative items in 
determining a child's scale score. 

Mean scale scores for each child consisted of the total scale score divided by 4 
(the number of items in each scale) so that means could be related to the response scale of 
1 to 7. 

Items are shown here grouped by scale. Item numbers show the order in which the 
items appeared on the teacher's rating form. The order of items was intended to avoid 
having teachers form "sets" and respond to all items similarly. 
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1 

hardly 
ever 



infrequently 



once xn 
a while 



sozK tunes 



5 

often 



very 
often 



7 

almost 
always 



Approach/withdrawal Scale 
(negative item) 



1. Child is shy with adults 
he/she doesn't know. 



(negative item) 15. 



Child will initially avoid 
new games and activities, 
preferring to sit on the 
side and watch. 



fpositive item) 



(positive item) 



20. Child gets involved 
immediately in new 
learning sitxiations* 

33. Child will get up and 
perform before the class 
( sing , rec ite , etc ^ with 
no hesitation, even the 
first time. 



Adaptability Scale 
(negative item) A 



(positive item) 



(negative item) 



hardly 
ever 

hardly 
ever 



hardly 1 
ever 



hardly 1 
ever 



4. After an absence of many 
days or a long holiday, 
it takes a long time for 
this child to readjust to 
school routine. 

10. If initially hesitant 
about entering into new 
games and activities, child 
gets over it quickly. 

^21. Child adjusts to changes 
in school routine, ' rules, 
or procedures only after a 
long time. 



hardly 
ever 



hardly 1 
ever 



hardly 
ever 



(negative item) 32. 



Child tak%s a long time to hardly 1 
become comfortable in a ever 
new physical location (e.g.j 
different classroom, new 
seatf etc.). 



2 3 4 5 6 7 alnost 
always 

2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3^4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 



2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
always 
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.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

hardly infrequently once in sometinies often very altnost 
ever a v;hile often always 



Pe r s istence Scale 



(positive item) 



2. If child's activity is 
interrupted he/she tries 
to go back to the 
activity. 



(negative item) 12. Child quickly becomes 

impatient with a task he/ 
she cannot grasp and goes 
oh to something else. 

(negative item)' 21. During free play, child ^ 

will sticl: to any one 

activity for only a short 
time* 



hardly 12 3 4 
ever 



hardly 1 2 
ever 



hardly 12 3 4 
ever 



5 6 7 almost 
^ always 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



(positive item) 34. Child can continue at hardly 1 2 

seune activity for over an ever 
hour. 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



Distractibility Scale 
(negative item) 



(positive item) 



(positive item) 



7. Child cannot be distracted hardly 12 3 4 
when he/she is working ever 
(seems to be able to 
concentrate in the midst of 
bedlam) • 

11. Child is easily drawn away hardly 12 3 4 
from his/her work by noise$j ever 
something outside the 
window, another child's 
whispering, etc. • " 



(negative item) 24. 



If other children are 
talking or making noise 
while teacher is explain- 
ing a lesson, this child 
remains attentive to the 
teacher. 



31. This child is easily 
sidetracked. 



hardly 1 2 3 4. 
ever 



hardly 12 3 4 
ever 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



5 6 7 almost 
always 



5 6 7 almost ' 
always 
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12 3 
hardly infrequently once in 
ever & v^ile 



sometimes 



Activity Scale 
(negative item) 

(negative item) 
(positive item) 

(positive item) 



5. Child is able to sit 

quietly for a reasonable 
amount of time (as compared 
^ classmates) • 

16. Child sits still when a 
story is being told or 
read. 

?3. If recess must be skipped 
so child doesn't have 
usual outlet, he/she 
becomes restless. 

29. Child seems to have 

difficulty sitting still, 
may wriggle a lot or get 
out of seat.. 



hardly 
ever 



hardly 
ever 



5 

often 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ever 



hardly. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ever 



almost 
always 



almost 
always 



almost 
always . 



alitbst 
always 



Intensity of Reaction Scale 



(positive item) 9, 



When telling a story, such 
as what happened on the 
weekend or during a 
vacation, the child talks 
about it loudly, with 
enthusiasm and excitement* 



(positive item) 14. Child's responses are loud. 



hardly 
ever 



hardly 
ever 



2 3 4 5 ^7 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



almost 
always 



almost 
always 



(negative item) 19. 



(positive item) 30. 



It is hard to tell v^at 
this child is feeling 
(either positive or 
negative) as there is 
very little chamge in 
facial expressions. 

Child lets other 
children know when he/she 
does not like something 
by yelling or fighting. 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
ever always 



hardly 
ever 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



almost 
always 




Ui 
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12 3 
hardly infrequently once in 
ever a while 



4 5 
sonetimes often 



6 

very 
often 



7 

2d.niost 
always 



Positive Mood Scale 
(positive item) 



3, ^^hen with other children 
this child seems to be 
having a good time. 



(positive item) 13, Child enjoys going on 

errands 'for the teacher, 

(positive item) 17, Child smiles, laughs. 



(positive item) 25, Child enjoys listening 
to stories. 

Negative Mood Scale 

(positive item) 6. \i?hen playing with other 
children this child 
• argues with them. 

(positive item) 22, Child becomes easily 

upset when he/she loses 
a game, 

(positive item) 28, Child complains to 
teacher about other 
children, 

(positive item) 35. \^en child can't have or 
do something h«i/she 
wemtSr child becomes 
annoyed or upset. 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 
ever always 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 almost 

ever always 

hardly 1 ' 2 3 4 5,6 7 almost 

ever - always 

hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 almos t 

ever always 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 alwost 

ever always 

hardly 1 2 3 4 5 S 7 almost 

ever ' always 

hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 >almost 

e^er always 

hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 almos t 

ever always 
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1 

hardly 
ever • 



infrequently 



'3 

once in 
a 'While 



^ 4 
sonetinies 



5 

often 



very 
often 



7 

almost 
always 



Threshold of Response Scale 
Thresh + 



Thresh + 



Thresh + 



Thref^ + 



8. Child is very conscious 
of odours, conmenis on. 
pleasant *or unpleisemt 
smells. 



hardly 1 
ever 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 
ever 



IB. Child remarks if teacher hardly 1 
or classmates wear new ever 
clothes. 

26. Child is sensitive t6 ' 
temperature and likely 
to comment on classroom 
being too hot or cold. 

36. Chiljg is highly sensitive hardly 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
to changes in the ever 
^brightness or dimness of 
light. 



almost 
always 



almost 
always 



almost 
always 



almost 
always 
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Self-confidence Scale 



1. When confronted with a new situation involving new skills, does the child make a good 
Cirtle one: 



effort to try? 



never or 
almost never 



rarely ' 



sometimes 



' 4 
fairly 
often 



2. When the child fails at a givea task, what is his/her usuar reaction: .Circle one: 



.1 '2 

very -negative: * negative: 
may throw a self-confidence 

tantrum;* unlikely ^ lower the next 



' 3 ■ 4 

no reaction: positive: not upset 

doesn't seem to but somewhat more 

care; may or may determined to succeed 



try again 



time he/she approaches not try again 



next time 



nearly always 
or always 



very positive: 
very determined 
and confident 
next time 



3. rtake a general assessment of the child's approach to most situations. Circle one: 



n6t confident 
at all 



not confident 
very often 



3 

varies 



4 

often 
•confident 



always very 
confident 



4. Additional comments (re child or measure) 
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Teacher-ratod Self-di recti on Scale \ 




Directions: Rat« how frequently the Child exhibits self-directed behaviour within the 
situation in each item. 

Think in terms of a 5-point scale as follows: 



rarely sometiflies about half frequently almost always applicable 

1 . 2 3_ 4 5 (N.A.) 

■ rarely sometiffies about half often/ usually/ not 

the time frequently almost always applicable 

Example: For item 6, "Child follows procedures f^r special events (e.g*,, library , . field 
trips, fire drill) rate child 4 if he/she is "often" or "frequently" self-directed ^.e. , 
"Follows procedures") in this type of situation. 



/ 
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FREE TIME IN CLASS ^ 

1. Child chooses ah activity independently. 

2. Child is able to Initiate productive activity 
(e.g., project). 



3. A£ter choosing an activity or project, child 
can plan apd carry it through to completion 
with a minimum of adult oupRrvlsion. 



CIASSROCM MANAGEMENT ROUTINES 

A. Child takes responsibility for care and 
storage of materials and equipment. 



5. Child follows behavi<>ijr guidelines without 
being reminded. 



6. Child follows procedures .for special events 
(e.g., library, field *:ripg', fire drill). 

I 
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Ratings 



1 

Barely 



1 

r^arely 



1 

Rarely 



2 

Some- 
times 



2. 

Some 
' times 



2 

Some- 
times 



About half 
the time 



About half 
the time 



About half 
the time 



Often/ 
frequ- 
ently 

U 

()ftf»n/ 
f rPHU- 
ently 

A 

Of CGT}/ 

froqu- 
iently 



Usually/ 
almost ' 
a 3 ways 



Usually/ 

almost 

always 



Usually/ 
alwjivs 



(W.A.) 

Not 
Applicable 



(N.A.) 

Not 
Applicable 



(N.A.) 
Not 
Applicable 



/ 



1 

Rarely 



1 

Rarely 



2 

Some- 
times 



2 

Some- 
times 



About half 
the time 



About half 
the time 



Often/ 
frequ- 
en tlv 



Ofr.cn/ 
f frequ- 
ently 



5 

Usually/ 

almost 

«3lwflyg. 

Usually/ 

almost 

always 



(N.A.) 
Not 
Applicable 



(N.A.) 

Not 
Applicable 



1 

Rarely 



2 

Some- 
times 



About half 
the time 



4 

Of ton/ 
f leqM^ 
en tlv 



5' • 
Usually 
almost ' 
always j 



(N.A.) 
Not 
AppllcTblp 



ACADEMIC ROUTINES 



7. On own Initiative child makes use of dictionary, 
charts* other learning aids. 



When given a choice In academic work periods, 
child can choose appropriate work with minimum 
of adult direction (e.g., book to read, math 
work, writing). 

Child brings materials from home when asked 
(e.g., for show and tell. Junk material for 
projects, art). 



TEACHER-SET TASKS 

10. Child carries out teacher-set task (e.g., runs 
errand, delivers message, helps another child). 



11. Child follows Instructions for seat work with 
a minimum of adult assistance. 



12. Given an assignment at his or her level of 

ability, child can complete It In a reasonable 
amount of time. , 



12 3 4 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time frequ- almost Applicable 

ently always 

12 3 A 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time frequ- almost Applicable 

ently always 

1 2 3 4 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time frcqu- almost Applicable 

ently always 



12 3 4 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time frequ- almost Applicable 

ently always 

12 3 A 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time frnqu- almost Applicable 

ently always 

12 3 4 5 (N.A.) 

Rarely Some- About half Often/ Usually/ Not 

times the time freqo- almost Applicable 

ently always 
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Table l^-l 



Say and Tell Pennies by Grade and Program 
(Standard Deviations in Parentheses). 





Junior 


Kindergarten 




Senior Kindergarten 




t HD 


AFD sig. 


HD 


AFD RFD UFD sig. 


N 


27 


42 


34 


40 45 25 


X (sd) 


3.0(1 


.3) 2.7(1.2) ns 


3 


i 

8(1.5) 3.8(1.2) 3.g(1.3) 3.4(1.8) ns 



a Means are based on the average of thriving, average and non- 
?teifi^ children ^ans in order to adjust for nmnbers of children 
in each group in eaiLh program. 



Table B-2 

Bankson Vocabulary Scales by Program 
(Standard Deviations in Parentheses) 



a, b 



Grade 1 



Grade 2_ 



HD 



AFD 



sig. HD 



AFD 



RED 



UFD 



sig. 



N 27 ^42 

Nouns 8.6(0.7) 8.6(0.6) ns 

Cate- 
gories 7.1(0.7) 6.9(0.7) ns 

Prep. 7.4(1.3) 7.6(1.4) ns 

Opps. 6.7(1.0) 6.3(0.7) ns 

' Com- 
bined 7.0(0.6) 7.4(0.7) ns 



34 40 45 25 

8.7(0.5) 8.7(0,5) 8.7(0.7) 8.8(0.4) ns 

7.5(0.6) 7.1(0.5) 7.3(0.8) 7.1(0.7) .02 

7.9(1.2) 8.3(0.7) 8.0(0.8) 7.6(1.3) .03 

7.7(0.9) 7.3(1.6) 7.3(1.2) 7.0(1.0) ns 

7.9(0.5) 7.8(0.5) 7.8(0.5) 7.7(0.6) ns 



a. See note a on Table ^-l- 

b. Maximum score on each subscale x 9. 
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Table B-3. 



Bankson Functional Language (Grammar) Scores 
by Grade and Program^' ^ 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Grade 1 Grade 2 



AFD sig . HD AFD RPD UFD si g , 

— ' ^ ^ ' 

N 27 42 34 ^ 40 4:5 * 25 v, 

Verb 

Tenses 7.9(1.6) 7.8(1.6) ns 8.1(1.2) 7.5(1.4) 7.8(1.2) 7.6(1.3) ns 

Plurals 6.6(1.6) 6.5(1.2) ns 8.1(1.2) ,7.5(1.4) 7.8(1.2) 7.6(1.3) ' ns 

Subj- 
Verb 

Agree. 8.5( .7) 8.6( .7) ns 8.6( .6) 8.9( .4) 8.8( .6) 8.4( .9) .05 
Sentence 

Coirpl. 7.8(1.4) 7.8(1.3) ns 8.3( .9) 8.3(1.0) 8.3( .9) *'8.4( .8) ns 



a. See note a on Table B-i- 

b. Maximum score on each subscale s *9, 
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Table B -4 
Mean Numbers of Words Used in 

a 

Narrating Stories by Grade and Program 



Junior K 
N 

X (sd) 
Senior K 
N 

X (sd) 
Grade 1 
N 

X (sd) 
Grade 2 
N 

X (sd) 



HD 



AFD 



I 



27 

57.2(35.4) 
34 

63.2(46.5) 



42 

58.9(39.6) 
40 

92.3(59.8) 



27 1 41 

79.3(45.1) 82.7(00.2) 



RFD 



45 



71.1(38.5) 



UFD 



33 

104.9(62.9) 



a . See note a on Table B-1 



40 

07.1(70^5) 



44 

124.4(73.8) 



25 



63.2(27.5) 



25 

94.7(70.1) 



sig. 



ns 



.01 



ns 
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Table B-5 
Kindergarten Mathematical Skills 
by Grade and Program^ 



Junior Kindergarten 



Senior Kindergarten 



HD 



AFD sig. HD 



. AFD 



RFD UFD sig. 



42 



34 



40 



45 



25 



N 27 

Number 
Recog. 

x(sd) 2.9(0.9) 3.1(1.2) ns 3.8(0.8) 3.8(0.9) 4.0(o.8) 4.0(1.0) ns 



How much/ 
How many 



x(sd) 28.5(6.5) 27.6(5.4) ns 35.4(3.4) 34.4(4.6) 35.4(4.4) 34.9(4.7) 



a. See note a on Table B-1 



Table B -6 
Grade 1 and 2 .Mathematics 
Computation (iajkt) Scores^ 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 





HD 


AFD 


sig. 


HD 


AFD 


RFD 


UFD 


sig. 


u 


27 


42 




34 


'39 


43 


25 




% 

Cor-j^ 
rect 


54%(20%) 


68%(41%) 


.10 


60% (.28%) 


62% (20%) 


60%(19%) 


60% (18%) 


ns 


Stan- 
dard 
Score 


c 


c 




54.0(11.9 


55.9(^'.9) 


55.5(9.9 


55.4 (9.0) 


ns 


Grade 
Equiv* 


c 


c 




2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 




a. 


See note 


a on Tahle 


C-1 
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b. Grade 1 , 27 items. Grade 2, 33 items. 

c. Incomplete scale used, no standard scores or grade equivalents 



available . 
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Table B-7 

Letter Recognition Scores by Grade and Program 





Junior Kindergarten 




Senior Kindergarten 








HD AFD sig. 


HD 


AFD RFD 


UFD sig. 




N 


27 42 


34 


40 45 


25 




X (sd) 


11.1(3.8) 10.7(3.8) ns 


14 


.3(1.3) 13.1(3.1) 13.9(2.1) 


14.0(1.9) ns 





a. See note a on Table* C-1 • 



Table B"8 
Scores on the (MIT) Word Knowledge, 
and the Grey Oral Reading Tests 
by Grade and Program 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 



Word 
Knowl . 

stand. 
- score 

x(sd) 

Grey 
Oral 
Read- 
ing 
score 

x(sd) 
gracb , 
equiv/ 



HD 



27 



42.1(9.2) 



9.9(6.3) 
1.6 



AFD 



42 



sig 



44.8(9.7) 



13-6(8.9) 
1.8 



ns 



ns 



HD 



34 



AFD 



40 



RFD 



45 



57.2(11.2) 



57.9(11.0) 



21.0(11.8) 
2.3 



UFD 



25 



sig. 



59.1(11.4) 



56.9(12.3) 



23. 8C 9.0) 
2.6 



23.4(11.1) 
2.5 



20.7(10.2) 
2.1 



ns . 



ns 



ERIC 



a. Boys' norms used. (Girls' norms yield slightly lower 
grade equivalents) . 

' = T5^ 
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Table B-9 



Seconds per Letter, Word, and Text Words 
by Grade and Program^ 



Grade i Grade 2 



HD AFD sig HD AFD RFD .UFD 



sig. 



Letters 

N 26 42 34 40 45 ^ 25 

x(sd) 1.01(2.9) .99(.37) ns " .71W.5) .75(.20) .76(.21) .80(.17) .05 

Word s 

N b b 30 37 41 23 

^^^"^^ .87(.24) .88(.24) .93(.45) .92(.23) ns 

Words in 
T6xt 

N b b 33 39 44 23 

^^^^^ .60(.21) .57(.19) .61(.31) .63(.23) n^ 



a. See note a on Table B-1. 

b. Too few children were ablQ to read material. 
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^ JABLE B-10 

TemperaT.ent Scales for Grades 1 & 2 by Program 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



HO 



Grade One 
AFO 



Grade Two 



Sicj 



HD 



• AFD 



UFD 



Approach/ 
W1 tndrawal 

Positive Mop^ 



Adaptabiji ty 



Persi stance 



4.4(1.R} 4.6;i.^) ^-7(1.3) ^.4(1.2) 5.0(1.4) 4.7(1.4) 

5.5(1.2) 5.6( .9) r;s 5.B(1.0) 6.0(1.0) 6.1(. .9) 5.7(1.1) 

5.2(1.3) 5.3(1.1) iv. 5.4(1.2) 5.6(1.4) 5 . 6( . 9) j 5 . 5( 110) 

4.L(i.4) 5.1(1.1) .07 4.7(1.5; 4.8(1.6) 4.7(1.3) 4.8(1.4) 

Distracta.ility 3.H(M^ 4.3(1.0) .05 3.8(;.3) 3.8(1.3) 4.2(1.3^ 4.1(1.1) 

2'. /(1. 4) 2. Ml. 4) .^.8;i.6) 2.6(l.b) 3.0(1.7) 2.6(1.6) 

2.5(1.2; 2.9(1,3; r.. J,l(1.4}.2.5(1.6) ^2.^(1.3) 2.6(1.5) 

4.0(1.1; 3.7(1.1) 4. 2(l-.2) ^4.0(1.4} 4.2(1.3) 3.8(1.3) 

3.1( 3.3(1.^) n. 3.2(1.6) 2.8(1.2) 3.1(1.1) 2.2( .3) 



Acti vi t> 
Negative Mc=;C 
Intensi ty 
Threshol d 



See not*' on Table B-1 
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TABLETS- n 

Self Confidence Ratirfgs for Grades 1 & 2 by Program 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



Grade T 



Grade 2 



See'' note on Table -6-1 



HD 



AFD 



REP 



UFD 



Sig 



Response to New Task 



4.0(0.8) 4.1(0.7) 



ns 



Response to Failure 



3.5(0.8) 3.7(1 .1) 



ns 



General Self Confidence 



3.7(0.9) 3.7(0.9) 



ns 



Combined Self Confidence 



!. 7(0.7) 3.8(0.8) 



ns 



Response to New Task 



4.2(0.8) 4.1(1.0) 4.3(0.8)- 3.8(1.3) ns 



Response to Failure 



3.r.(l .0) J. 6(1 .0) 3.7(0.9) 3.7(0.7) ns 



General Self Confidence 



3.8(0.9) 3.7(0.9) ' 3.7(0.7) 3.7(0.8) os 



Combined Self Confidence 



3.8(0.8) 3.8(0.9) 3.9(0.7) 3.8(0.8) ns 
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Table B-12 
Tester-rated Test Strategy and 

a 

Self-control by Grade and Program 



HD AFD HFD UFD sig. 



?5 



Junior Kindergarten 

j, 27 42 

Test Strategy " 2.4(.6) 2.4(.6) 

Self-control 1.3(.4) 1.5(.3) ns 
Senior' Kinderga rteri 

N 34 40 45 25 

Test Strategy -■2.9(.2) 2.8(.4) 2.9(.3) 2.7(.4) .07 

self-control 1.2(.2) 1.3(.4) 1.3(.4) 1.4(.4) ns 

Grade 1 

•a 

2 7 42 



N 

Test Strategy 2.7(.3) 2.7(.4) ns 

self-control 1.2(.4) 1.1(.2) J}S 

Grade 2 



N 



34 40 44 25 

Test Strategy 2,.9(.2) 2.8(.3) 2.6(.4) 2.6(.3) .001 

Self-cor^rol 1.1(.2) ■l.l(.2) 1.1(.2) 1.1(.2) ns 



See note a on Table B-1. 
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Table B-13 

Self-Direction by Grade and Progreun^ 
(standard deviations in parentheses) 



HD AFD RFD UFD ' sig. 



Grade i . * ' . 

\ 27 36 . / 



Free Time 3.7(1.2) 3.8(1.2) * ns,j 

Classroom Management 4.2(0.$) 4.2(0.9) ns 

Academic' Routines 3.7(0/9) 3.9(1.0.) ' ns 

Teaqher-det Tasks 3. 7 ( 6. 9) 4 . 0 (1 .0) ns 

Combine4 Self- <^ 

direction 3.9(0.7) 4.0(0.8) 



Grade 2 



N 34 I 40 42 29 

Free Time 3.|8(1.0) 4.0(1.2) 3.8(1.1) 3.6(1.2) ns 

Classroom Management 3.19(0.8) 4.1(1.0) 4.0(1.1) 3.9(1.3) ns 

I 

Academic Routines 3.p(1.0) 3.8(1.0) 3.7(1:0)/ 4.0(1.2) ns 

I 

Teacher-set Tasks 4.1(0.8) 4.1(1.0) 4.3(0.8) 3.9(1.3)/ ns 

\ 

Combined Self- \ 

direction 3.8(0.8) 3.9(0.9) 3/9(0.9) 3.8(1.1)' ns 



a. Sed note a on Table ^^-1. 
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Table C-1 

Grade 1 and 2 Social, Temperamental, 
and Self-Process Variables by Kindergarten 
Language and Academic Skills 



1980 

Variables 



Pennies 



Func. 
Lang. 



Math 
Skill 



Number 
Recog. 



Letter 
Recog. 



Social skills 

Peer 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.12 
.23 



.22 
.18 



,22 
,24 



,31 
, 24 



.26 
.22 



Adult 

Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 

Adult-led 
Group 

Gr. 1 

Gr . 2 



.04 
.20 



.30 
.28 



.07 
.20 



.15 
.21 



.02 
.16 



.26 
.39 



.20 
.08 



,31 
, 31 



.05 
.09 



.25 
.31 



Empathy 

Gr. 1 .08 
Gr. 2 .28 

Temperament 

Approach/Withdrawal 



Gr. 1 
Gr. 2 



.32 
.29 



.03 
.24 



.25 
.21 



.13 
.31 



.29 
.28 



.31 
.19 



,20 
.22 



.18 
.27 



.27 
.21 



A daptability 



Gr. 1 
Gr . 2 



.18 
.10 



.25 
.13 



.37 
.40 



.37 

.29 



.43 
.40 



Persistence 



Gr. 
Gr. 



.06 
.10 



.11 
.21 



.20 
.40 



.17 
.2b 



.12 
.44 



Distractibility 



Gr. 
Gr. 



-.12 
-.06 



-.00 
-.15 



;24 
.26 



.14 
.25 



.16 
.32 
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Table C-1 (continued) 



1980 Pennies Func. Math Number Letter 

Variables Lang. Skill Recrog. Recog. 



Activity 

Gr. 1 -.05 -.08 -.27 -.16 -.13 

Gr. 2 -.07 -.13 -.29 -.22 -.42 

'Positive 
Mood 

Gr. 1 .11 .09 • .20 .14 .19 

Gr. 2 .20 .17 .35 .25 .32 

Negative 
Mood 



Gr. 1 -.To -.10 -.20 .05 .07 

Gr. 2 -.09 -.04 -.23 -.16 -.37 



Threshold 



\ 



Gr. 1 .11 .24 .03 .14 .04 

Gr. 2 .02 -.04 -.03 .13 .17 

Intensity 

Gr. 1 .12 .04 .04 .03 .07 

Gr. 2 .07 .09 --11 -.24 .03 

S elf -p r p c e s s e s 
Self- confide nee 

Gr. 1 .18 .23 .28 .32 .37 

Gr. 2 .20 .23 .29 .32 .38 

Teacher- 
rated 

Self-Direction 

Gr. 1 .11 .12 .40 .Z3 .40 

Gr. 2 .06 .18 .39 .34 .34 

Tester- 
rated 

Self -Direct ion 

Gr. 1 \ .14 -.03 .07 .05 .00 

Gr. 2 ^ .32 .23 .30 .11 .43 
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